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Boox Notices: Several of the new works that 
were promised to be sent for notice in this Number 
have not yet arrived; and the remarks on the few 
that have been received are omitted for want of 
space. Our publishing friends will oblige us by for- 
warding their works as well as their advertisements 
somewhat earlier in the month, say on or before the 
10th. Both books and advertisements should then 
be on hand to secure a place inthe Number of the 
following month. 


So.prers’ Orruaxs: The envention of County 
Superintending Committees and School Directors is 
directed to the matter, in this number, relating to 
the destitute children of our deceased soldiers. All 
explanations, decisions and proceedings in the dis- 
charge of this interesting and important trust will 
héreafter be inserted in the Journal, under its appro- 
priate head; and not transmitted in the form of cir- 


culars, &c., through the mail, as heretofore. 
A i Fe 


WE WANT OPINIONS, WITH REASONS FOR THEM. 

Our intention was, to hazard our own editorial 
opinion on some points of educational interest that 
will suggest themselves to the careful reader, on 
perusing the contents of this number, and on another 
that will be stated. But want of time and space,— 
and that, too, probably well for us, and better for 
the reader,—prevents this. So, instead of giving our 
own views, we have modestly concluded to throw the 
burthen upon such of our readers, correspondents 
actual and prospective, as will kindly undergo it. 
The following are the questions: 

1, Is it expedient that a member of the proper 
Board of School Directors should preside at the 
meetings of the district Institute ;—as asserted to 
be, in the educational item in this number, under 
the head of Luzerne county? Also is the “spicing” 





of the proceedings of an an Insititute “with politics,” 
desirable ; and why, or why not? 

2. What remarks will suggest themselves to the 
mind of the thoughtful teacher or school officer, on 
reading the graphic account of the spelling contest 
in the Chester County Institate, as given by Prof. 
Brooks, in this number ? 


3. What impression does the proposition of the 
well known author on School Morality, Mr. Cowdery, 
—‘ that pupils must not expect ever tobe reproved 
by the Teacher,”—make on the mind which regards 
discipline for the formation of character to be a duty, 
at least, equally incumbent on the teacher as in- 
struction for intellectual improvment? See the 3d, 
4th, and 5th paragraphs of page 152, of this number. 


4. The Rev. Dr. Bellows (of Boston, we believe). 
in an address at the opening of a school in San I’ran- 
cisco (which address is in the November number of 
the Oatirornia Tracuer), says: “I tell you this— 
that the domestic life of California is the most un- 
promising thing here; that you have not yet estab- 
lished it, nor even the foundation of it; that you do 
not yet know what the true domestic life is.” And 
farther on being informed that the school he was then 
addressing was the first public school in San Fran- 
cisco, in which the separation of the sexes had been 
attempted, he says: “ Well, as one who has leng 
been an observer in matters of education, I am glad 
of the experiment. I think it will succeed, and it 
ought to. We do not want the sexes mixed too 
early in this community.” Now, on this we desire 
the carefally considered opinion, with che reasons, of 
some correspondent,—showing the probable influ- 
ence of such a process upon acommunity “ destitute” 
of that feeling and those sympathies which produce 
the “ domestic life” of a community. 

Here are topics of great interest—local and gene- 
ral. We should like to expatiate on them ourselves, 
did time permit; but we throw them before our 
correspondents, not only that our readers may have 
more variety but better articles, than the worn per . 
editorial could give. 
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STATE CONVENTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

We had the pleasure of witnessing the proceedings 
of this body, at Pittsburg, during the greater part 
of the last (third) day’s session. An unexpected ac- 
cumulation of other business prevented earlier at- 
tendance. The doings seemed to be spirited and 
practical, and the members in earnest to discover 
and settle on the best method of discharging the 
important and growingly influential duties committed | 
to them. But we must say, that it was somewhat | 
disheartening to see less than the one-half of these 
commanders of our educational regiments absent 
from their annual drill. This is neither a good sign 
for the system, nor a proper return for the large and 
generous increase of pay lately given to so many, 
and refused, so far as we are informed, in not a single 
case wher applied for. 

The proceedings, as reported by Superintendent 
McDevitt of Huntingdon county by direction of the 
convention itself, will be published in the January 
number of this Journal. Then, the reader will be 
able to judge for himself of what was done, and see 
who were present. 

One question of absorbing educational and pro- 
fessional interest to the State was, we are informed, 
very fully discussed ;—that of the law and its present 
degree of success, relative to district Institutes. Not 
having been present at that discussion, we cannot 
now state precisely the result arrived at; but, from 
the tone of remarks, in private conversation, by some 
of the members, we fear there was a tendency to give 
way to those unimprovable teachers and those op- 
posed directors, who never have been and never will 
be exactly suited by any measure of reform that may 
be proposed. In fact, the first are incapable of im. 
provement, and the others mostly opposed to the 
system itself; and if both,—uniting their voices into 
a clamor, and that too, taking for burthen the hard- 
ships of compelling female Teachers end others to 
walk miles on alternate Saturdays to lhe institute,— 
be allowed to prevail, to the repeal of one of the 
most creditable and useful additions yet made to our 
school system, there will soon be no need whatever 








teachers of a higher grade of qualifications not very 
imminent. In a word, if any feature in the school 
law, not acceptable or not convenient, is to be ex. 
punged, and the standard of school legislation, in this 
relation, is to be that of pleasing all the teachers 
instead of raising all the teachers, and so in other 
relations, then the first backward step will have been 
taken, and the end of such a journey not hard to be 
foretold. 

For our own part, we are prepared to say, and 
abide too by the opinion, that, if now, at the end 
of only two seasons of trial of this portion of our 
educational machinery, it is found that one-half of 
the districts in the State have actual district Insti- 
tutes in operation of even a medium degree of effi- 
ciency,—the experiment is more successful than we 
expected it would be, when the law was enacted. 
Nay, if such be the case in one-third or even one- 
quarter of the districts, we feel that the success is 
sufficient to justify persistence. And we were re. 
joiced to be told by three of the four county officers 
with whom we spoke on this head, that in their 
counties very considerably over one-half of the dis- 
tricts have good fruit-bearing Institutes in operation, 
and nearly all have of them in formal existence. 

In estimating the result thus far, we must take all 
the elements into account. We are not only to 
allow for the opposing influences of the existing 
troubles, and the withdrawal of a large proportion 
of the leading male teachers of the State from this 
peculiar field of usefulness, but we must never forget 
the continuance in the ranks of the profession of that 
large body of unimprovable teachers, before spoken 
of, whom it were folly to hope to see elevated by this 
or any other process. In fact, it is to get rid of 
these by displacement,as well as by improvement,that 
the District Institute is designed,—displacement by 
raising up others totaketheir position. And avery 
small degree of knowledge of human nature ought 
to show that this very process will cause disturbance 
and opposition. In this view of the question, may it 
not be the case that the very opposition now so 
threatening, is but a sign of suecess ; and that we are 





for a school law. 


It the law be permitted to be modified on this | 


general principle—that of making it pleasing to 


actually in the midst of the crisis which, as in any oth- 
er revolution, must immediately precede the triumph 
| of the measure ? 


the present generation instead of beneficial to those | gp jt strikes us. 
who are to come after wall that will be needed | ourselves that there has either been a sufficient de- 
will be to have a State Superintendent to divide eas | gree of failure, thus far, in this experiment, to cause 
the State school fund absolutely amongst the dis- | its abandonment; or that, granting its alleged want 


tricts, for road: mending, pauper teaching, or any | of success, it has been sufficiently long tested to pre- 
purpose to which school funds used to be applied, | ¢jude the idea of ultimate and full success. 
and to collect and publish just such statistics as may | ahh os oe 


voluntarily be returned, The system will then be a EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
very simple, and, with such persons, a very popular | Apaws: Phe County Teachers’ Institute will be held 


At any rate, we cannot convince 


thing ;—the functions of teachers not very difficult, this year at Bendersville, commending Dec. 27th, and con- 
of not over useful ; the duties of directors quite un- | Hanig ene Cogs 


CamBria: The County Teachers’ Institute convened at 
. , | Summitville, on Monday afternoon, October 3d., and con- 
and visit | tinued its sessions until Thursday evening. The Institute 


irestricted by duty to the future ; and the call upon | 
Superintendents to prepare to examine 
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was well attended by female teachers, but there were very | Lancaster: The annual County Institute will 


few males present. HH. Ely, President, Miss J. D. Sterling | 
and Miss L. Roberts, Vice Presidents, J. W. Schwartz, | 
Recording Secretary, D. B. Mahan, Asst. Secretary, and | 
Miss M. Swank, Corresponding Secretary. Executive 
Committee: Misses J. D. Sterling, L. Strubble, M. Swank, | 
and Mr. J. F. Condon, and Mrs. Wilkinson. | 

The morning and afternoon sessions were spent in class- | 
drills, by Messrs. Mahan, Condon and Schwarts. Subject: | 
Orthography and Phonography, Grammar, Reading, and | 
Arithmetic; the evening session in reading Essays, lectu- 
ring and debating. J. F. Condon read an interesting Es-— 
say on “‘ Education.’’ J. W. Schwartz lectured on ‘‘ The 
difficulties in the way of a teacher’s success ;’’ A. C. John- 
son an address on ‘‘ The Teacher's Position ;’? and an 
essay was read, written by Miss Beckie Madden. The 
question, ‘‘ Should Rewards be offered as incentives. to | 
Study ?’’ elicited considerable discussion; a decision was 
given by the majority in the affirmative. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the following : 

Ist. That teachers who habitually absent themselves | 
from their respective District Institutes, neglecta plain and 
important duty. : 

2nd. That every teacher should take aud read the | 
Scnoot JOURNAL. 

3rd. That the minutes of our session be published in 
the papers of the County, and in the Scnoot Journat. 

Ebensburgh was chosen as the place, and the first week 
in May, 1865, as the time, for the next meeting. 


Cannon: The annual County Institute will be held on | 
the 2Ist, 22nd and 23rd of Dec., 1864. 


CumBEertAND: The Directors and Teachers of South | 
Middleton School District, convened in Centre School 
House, on Saturday, October 15, 1564, for the purpose of 
reorganizing the Teachers’ Institute for the present school | 
term. The members then entered into a spirited and live- 
ly discussion upon the method of conducting the exercises, 
some contending that the best plan was to have the pupils 
of the different schools present at the Institute, and the 
teachers to give their methods of imparting instruction, by 
forming them into classes; but the majority contended 
that, as the Institutes were held for the benefit of the 
teachers, the teachers should be formed into classes; and | 
upon a vote being taken, it was decided to conduct the ex- | 
ercises by having class-drills, and the assigning of lessons. 
It was resolved that the proceedings of each meeting be 
published in the Carlisle Hera/d and American Demoorat, 
and that the Secretary be authorized to subscribe for one | 
copy of each of the papers named, for the benefit of the | 
Institute. 


Daupuin: Instead of the one usual County Institute, | 
the following appointments for Institutes have been made 
by the County Superintendent : at Middletown, Dee. 9th | 
and 10th; at Berrysburg, Jan. 13th and 14th; at Lingles- 
town, Feb. 3rd and 4th, and at Halifax, Feb. 24th and 25th. 
Good teachers are scarce and the average grade somewhat 
reduced, and still several schools unsupplied. The Harris- 
burg schools are crowded, and at least eight new schools 
needed. Miss Woodward, Principal of the North Ward 
Female High School, has a review of studies monthly. It 
is represented as exceedingly interesting. The parents are 
invited to be present, but very fewattend. In Middletown, 
the Directors have relieved the schools by increasing the« 
number, tothe great benefit of all. Mr. G. W. Lehman, a 
successful teacher -and graduate of the State Normal 
School of the 2nd District, is in charge of the High School. 


DeLtawaAne: The annual meeting of the Teachers’ In- 
stitute took place at the Court House, in Media, on Wed- 
nesday morning, the 9th of November, and continued three 
days. Owing to the unfavorable state of the weather, the 
attendance, during the first day, was not as large as might 
have been expected under different circumstances. The 
average attendance of teachers was about sixty per cent. | 
of the whole number. Exercises were given in Primary | 
Teaching, Geography, Arithmetic, Reading, Grammar and | 
Analysis, Book-keeping and Penmanship,—by Messrs Ap- 
gar, Harlan, McCracken, Deans, Thompson, Norris and | 
Potter. Lectures were delivered by Messrs. Shortledge, | 
Deans, Potter and Dr. Harvey. 

On motion of Mr. Thompson, the books belonging to the 
old Delaware County Library were donated to our sick and 
wounded soldiers. 


| Wells on the ‘* Working World,” Prof 


| Cool read an interesting essay on Composition, 
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be held 
in the city of Lancaster, commencing Monday, Dec. 19th, 
and continuing during the week. A carefully prepared 
programme by an experienced committee promises an in- 
teresting and useful meeting. The teachers are expected 
to be present, as all absences or tardiness will be reported 
to the Board of Directors. Spectators allowed. 


Luzerne: The teachers of Pittston held their Institute 
as usual, in Thompson’s Hall, on Saturday, October 8th. 
Mr. J. Kelcher, member of the West Pittston Board of 
Directors, being present, was chosen President of the asso- 
ciation for the ensuing term. This should have been done 
long ago, as the School Law requires ‘t; and it will doubt- 
Jess contribute much to the interest of the meetings. Exer- 


| cises in Reading, Spelling, and Grammar, were conducted 


during the day, which, spiced as they were with politics, 
caused the Institute to pass off pleasantly, and, we doubt 


| not, profitably. 


MontGomery : The County Association held its annual 
meeting at Pottstown, October 7th ; County Superintendent 
Rambo, President, and Miss L, Stewart, Secretary. Aus- 
tin C. Apgar, of Philadeldhia, A. D. Delf and J. Davis, 
gave useful instruction. Hssays were read or lectures and 
addresses delivered by R. F. Hoffecker, Rev. J. S. Ermen- 
trout, of Berks, Miss Sallie Ross, and Charles W. Deans, 
of Delaware. Mr. Potter, of Philadelphia, also explained 


his system of Penmanship and Book keeping, and G. W. 
Snyder read ‘‘ The Soldier’s Last Dream’’—a poem. Miss 


| M. E. Davids, as critic, regularly reviewed the exercises. 


Appropriate resolutions were adopted, on the death of Miss 
Jennie C. Wood,—‘‘a prominent and zealous member of 
the association ;’’ and the meeting adjourned, after an in- 
teresting session of two days, to meet at the call of the Ex. 
ecutive Committee. 


ScuvuyLKkiLL: The County Institute held a four days 
session at Pottsvil'e, commencing Nov. 1), 1864 After 
organization, the Institute was divided into six classes,— 
one on each of the common school branches, and each re- 
citing twice in the morning and twice in the afternoon. 
The remainder of the day time was mainly devoted to in- 
structions in Penmanship, Vocal Music, Composition and 
Orthography. ‘The evenings were occupied in discussions 
of selected educational questions, and the delivery of Jec- 
tures and addresses, in the Court House. Prof. Harrison 
lectured on Penmansbip, Prof. Brooks on Arithmetic, Prof. 
Brooks on Lan- 
guage and Etymology, also on Vocal Music and on the Im- 
portance of Elementary Instruction, and Prof. Wells on 
‘*The Subordination of Man to Nature;’’ Miss S. A. Me- 
Messrs. 
Weinberger and Raub spoke on the utility of Professional 
reading by teachers, and County Superintendent Newlin 
on the nature and success of the Institute,—which seems to 
have been well attended and admirably managed. 

The School Board of Pottsville have united the male and 
female High Schools of that place, and also hrought the 
boys and girls of three other schools together. The change 
met with no opposition except from a very few, and is said 
to work admirably. 


SnypER: The County Teachers’ Institute will meet at 
Middleburg, Dec. 29th, and continue in session three days. 
Most of the schools commenced Nov. 21, all supplied with 
teachers, though their avarage grade is a fraction poorer 
than that of last year, quite a number of them never 
having taught before. Ina number of dictricts the salary 
has been raised 25 per cent. 

WeEstTMORELAND: The County Institute will meet at 


97 


Latrobe, Dec. 27, for three days. 

York: The Trve Democrat, alively and well managed 
paper, conducted by our old acquaintance Hiram Young, 
formerly of this city) has*pecasiorul'y a good article under 
the ‘‘ Educational” head. We hope to see this continued 
and grown into a full sized and well kept up educational 
column. Both he and his readers will find their interest 
in this result. 

It was resolved by a meeting of the citizens of the bor- 
ough of York held Noy. 23, ‘‘that it is expedient without 
the least possible delay, to organize an association, having 
for its object a Home for the Orphan destitute and neglected 
children of our borough and county.’’ A large committee 
was appointed to effect this praiseworthy undertaking, and 
immediate success is expected from their efforts. 
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EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN OTHER STATES. 
Catironnia: Por the benefit of teachers in the older 
@tates, who are oasting longing eyes hitherward, we note 
the following items of information. In San Francisco about 


one hundred and twenty teachers are employed in the Pub- | 


lic Schools—six grammar masters with a salary of $2,100 


per year in gold, one male sub-master $1,500 per year, three | 


raale teachers in the High Schools, salary $2,400 per year, 
and say, one hundred female assistant teachers with salaries 
from $700 to $1,000 per annum. The semi-annual exam- 
inations for applicants seeking positions in these scliools are 
held by the City Board on the tenth of May and the fifteenth 
of Deeember, and teachers from the East seeking positions 
in the city schools should arrive here at those seasons, as 
no special examinations are held by the City Board. 
cost of board in San Francisco is from $30 to $40 per month. 


At these semi-annual examinations there is usually a demand | 


for half a dozen good female teachers. The best time for 
securing ungraded schools in the State at large, is during 
the months of May, June, and July. During these months 


the State Superintendent receives say, from thirty to forty | 


applications for teachers. In these country schools, the 
salary of male teachers is about $50 per month and board, 
or $75 per month without board, and for female teachers 
from $40 to $45 per month and board. The demand for 


female teachers is greater than for male, inasmuch as the | 
97,000 bachelors in the State are always on the lookout for | 
schoolmarms, especially if they are young and pretty.— Ca/- | 

ties, at the times and places mentioned : 


tfornia Teacher. 


I.utvois: State Superintendent Bateman was reinstated | 


in his old office, at the late election. 
could not have done a better thing. 


Kentucky: The School and Family Visitor, published 
by W. N. Hailmas, in Louisville, has been discontinued at | 
Ahe end of the first six months, for want of support. 


Levrs1a4na: The annual report of the State Superinten- 
dent of public education, (Prof. John MacNair.) hasbeen 
received. It is for a portion of the first year of Free School 
Education under the new regime, and shows that broad | 
foundations have been laid. Of course, not much, beyond | 
a mere survey of the field could be expected between March | 
and October, 1864, the period embraced in the report. But | 
enough has been begun to promise the thorough education- 
al reformation of the State, if faithfully carried out. The 
report is prefaced, very properly, with a brief history of 
the attempts made, from the purchase of Louisiana from 
France till the breaking out of the rebellion.’ In those 
60 years scarcely anything permanent, general, or beneficial 
seems to have been effected, but the knowledge of what was 
attempted is calculated to throw light onthe ground now to 
be occupied, and the difficluties to be overcome. Next fol- 
lows a general, statement as to the Free Schools of the 
State under the present system, thoughit gives scarcely any 
details or statistics that can be transferred to our pages. 
This is succeded by a special report on the pubtic schools of 
New Orleans, from which it appears that the number of 
schools is 44 and of pupils, 12,411, theterm being 9 months, 
the number of ‘‘educable children in the city ’’ being 37,- 
664, and the cost for the year $229,162 57. A report is 
also appended by commissioners appointed for the purpose, | 
on ‘‘ the Private schools of New Orleans.’’ This shows that 
there were in 1864, 73 schools taught by ‘‘loyal teachers’’ 


The people of Illinois | 


with 2,190 scholars; 19 schools by ‘‘teachers who sympa- |” 


thise with the rebellion ’’ with 440 pupils; besides 59 other | 
schools mostly taught by ‘ registered Foreigners and others | 
whe have made no return,’’ but who disclaim the teaching | 
of loyalty, with 2,099 pupils. The last document append- 
ed is one relating to the ‘‘ Education of Freedmen.’’ From 
this it appear s that there is an abundance of applicants for 
the ‘station of teachers; that ‘of the 125 now employed 
by the Board , 100 are of Southern origin or of long residence 
in the South ; that the children are docile and industrious, 
quick of app rehension and grateful, and that in cleanliness | 
and persona | habits they will compare favorably with those | 
reared unde r better auspices. The monthly report for Sep- | 


ember, 186 4, shows there was 8048 pupils on the rolls of | 
hese school s, of whom the average attendence was 6349, and | 
hat 7744 o thers of the same kind were not attending the 
_ chools. 


Maryann: The 4th (November) No. of the Maryland 
School Journal,—published at Hagerstown, by J. P. Har- 
man & Co., Editors and Proprietors, 16 pages quarto, at 


The | 


one dollar a year,—has reached us. It is much impreved 
| and bids fair to do a good work in the educational reforma- 
| tion of our neighbor. It should be sustained by every 
| teacher and friend of education in the State. 


| Mrssourr: There is and has been since 1857 a city Nor- 

mal School in St. Louis, forming part of the public schoel 
system of the place. It was opened under the Principal- 
ship of Richard Edwards, from the State Normal School at 
Salem, Mass. It has now fifty students and supplies St. 
| Louis with teachers. It is not a branch of the city High 
School, but an independentinstitution of the Normal class. 


Mrxnesota: The State Normal School at Winona is 
now in charge of Prof. W. F. Phelps, lately of the New 
Jersey State Normal School, 


OreGon: The Teachers of this remote portion of the 
Union held an association, at Albany, of four days, begin- 
ning August 2. The meeting seems to have been well atten- 
ded, and quite spirited and useful in its proceedings. 


‘Official. | 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ) 
Harnrissure, Dec., 1864. § 











tT 


County Institutes will be held in the following coun- 


Lycoming, Deeember 6th, at Muncy. 


Lancaster, 9 19th, at Lancaster. 
Northampton ‘“ 26th, at Bethlehem. 
York, se 26th, at York. 

Fulton es 26th, at MeConnellsville. 
Snyder, on 29th, at Middleburg. 


oe ae see 

The Salaries of the following Superintendents have been 
increased : 

Reuben F. Hofford, of Carbon, to $900. 

A. Kind, of Northampton,’to $1000. 

Jesse Newlin, of Schuylkill, to $1500. 

Samuel Wolf, of Indiana, to $1000. 

J. Ulp, of Northumberland, to $1100. 

The first three of the above named counties should have 
been published in the November number, but were over- 
looked. 


ical ~ 
SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN NOVEMBER. 1864. 
Sowswties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Sradford, Ulster 8. C. Ilovey, $78.00 
Crawford, Steuben, Edward Kingsley, 129.48 
(rreene, Cumberland, William Cree, 188.76 
Luzerne, White Haven, Samuel Wallace 103.74 
Lycoming, Watson, John Brum, 29 25 
Schuylkill, Butler, John Hower, 130.26 


oo 
UNREPORTING DISTRICTS. 
List of Districts that have not reported for the year en- 
ding Ist Monday in June, 1864: 
Allegheny County.—F¥indley, McKeesport, Robinson, 
Armstrong County.—Kittanning Borough, Queenstown 
Borough. 
Beaver County.—Pulaski. 
Bedford County.—Londonderry, Union. 
Berks County.—Shultzville. 
Bradford County.—Towanda North. 
Bucks County.—Newtown Township. 
Butler County.—Butler Borough. 
Cambria County ~ Chest, Spring. 
Cameron County.—Grove. 
Clarion County.—Mill Creek, Mt. Pleasant, (Ind.) 
Clearfield County.—Fox, Gulick, Huston. 
Clinton County.—Colebrook, Gallagher, Grugan. 
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Delaware County —Westown, (Ind.) 

Elk County.—Highland, Ridgway. 

Fayette County.—George. 

Greene County.—Spring’s Hill. 

Indiana County.—Mechanicsburg. 
Jefferson County.—-Darnett. 

Lehigh County.—MWanover. 

Lycoming County.—Muney Township. 
Mercer County.—Mercer Borough, Sharon. 


| communicate instruction, as others of equal literary attain- 


| ments. 


Directors should therefore employ the best teach- 
ers possible for all schoels, taking into consideration the 


| size of the schools, the advancement of the scholars, the sei- 


entific and literary attainments of the teachers, their expe- 
rience and skill in teaching and goverhing schools, and give 


| the salaries in proportion to the amount of labor to be per- 


McKean County.—Lafayette, Liberty, Otto, Whitmore. | 


Mont comery County.—Plymouth. 
Northumberland County.—Gearhart. 
Pike County.—Lehman, Milford. 
Schuylkill County.—Butler, Mahonoy. 
Somerset County.—Northampton. 
Susquehanna County.—Choconut, Susquehanna, 
Tioga County.—Bloss, Nelson, Shippen, Sullivan. 
Venango Couwnty.—Allegheny, Fetterman, (Ind.) 
Washington County.—Independent, Washington. 
York County.—Logansville. 

oo; 


57. Question: Can the'viewers appointed by the court to ap- 
praise the damages where land is taken upon which to erect 


formed and their ability to perform it. 





Solniers’ Orphans. 


O0G> To save the cost of extra printing and of postage, this 
number is sentto all the members of the County Superin- 
tending Committees of Soldiers Orphans in the State. It 


| will be found to contain much matter of use to them in the 


a School house, change the location made by the directors, | 


or is their only duty to fix the damages ? 


Answer: The law relative to procuring sites for school | 
houses where land cannot be procured from the owners eith- | 


er by gift or purchase, is a special act applicable to a few 
only of the counties of the State, and so far asthe duties of 
the viewers are concerned is as follows: ‘‘ And the said 


viewers or any of them having been first duly sworn or af- | 
firmed, faithfully, justly and impartially to decide and a true | 


report to make concerning all matters and things to be sub- 
mitted to them, and having viewed the premises, they shall 


establish and determine the quantity of said land and value | 
thereof so taken to be used for the purposes aforesaid and | 


after having made a fair and just computation of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, they shall estimate and deter- 
mine whether any and if any, what amount of damages has 
been or may be sustained and to whom payable, and make 
report thereof to the said Court.’’ It will be seen by this 
extract that the viewers must establish and determine the 
quantity and value of the land marked off by the directors, 
not by-themselves, and determine what amount of damages 
if any has been sustained, and to whom payable. 
confers upon them no authority to fix the site for the 
school house. By the act May, 1854, section 23, this pow- 
er is exclusively with the directors, and no subsequent act 
has taken it from them. 
ation declares specifically that the directors are to designate 
and mark off the ground to be occupied. 
by the viwers could not be legally held and used for the 
purpose specified in the act. 


Besides, the act under consider- 


A site selected 


58. Question: Have the directors a right to give to the 
teachers of some of the schools of the district a larger sal- 
ary than they do to others, if the schools are of equal grades 
and the certificates are about equal. 

Answer: Certainly they have the right, and many times 
it is their duty to do so. It was never the intention of the 
law that all the teachers of a district should receive the same 
salary. It is hardly possible that all the schools in a dis- 
trict should contain the same number of scholars and the 
scholars be of the same advancement, or that the teachers 
shall be of equal-qualifications. Some will have more ex- 
perience than others, some may be well qualified as to liter- 
ary qualifications, but not as successful as to the manage- 


The law 


ment and government of schools, and not as well able to | 


discharge of their useful and gratuitous duties. In fact, 
this, with the three or four preceding numbers, containe 
nearly all that bas yet been printed in this relation. It will 


| be well therefore to preserve this number, at least, for fu- 


ture reference. 
oe 


THE SCHOOLS ALREADY SELECTED. 
Six Boarding Schools for these Orphans have, up to this 


| time, been selected and the terms with them nearly matured, 


in different parts of the State. The number will be in- 
creased and the terms perfected within the present month, 
and in the January number a full list will be published. 

For the more juvenile orphans, proper Institutions have 
been selected and will be agreed with, in Philadelphia, Lan- 
easter and Pittsburg. and additional ones will be found, if 
possible, in other parts ef the State. A list of these 
will also be published in the January Number. 

To both of these classes of Institutes, some pupils have 
already been admitted on State account. 

FILLING UP THE APPLICATIONS, 

The Chairman of the County Committee is respectfully 
requested to give instructions that the person who signs the 
application—be it the mother, guardian or next friend— 
shall sign it in ¢wo places: first, at the end of the ‘‘ Appli- 
cation ’’ itself, which is to be donein the presence of one or 
two witnesses; second, at the end of the ‘‘ Statement” 
appended to the application, just after the word ‘‘observan 
ces ’’ and above the afildavit before the Justice of the Peace 
or Alderman. 

THE KIND OF SCHOOL TO WHICH THE CHILD IS TOBE SENT 

The committee will also confer a benefit upon these or- 
phans and be of great service to the Superintendent, if they 
will inquire into the qualifications of each of them, and in. 
dicate in the certificate the class of schools to which each is 
tobesent. Ifa child is ascertained to be unable to read and 
ignorant of the vey rudiments of arithmetic, and withal 
either puny in body or backward in mental development, 
ght years of age, it is 


though over seven or even fully ei; 
unprepared for the studies and exercises of the advanced 
boarding schools, and should be first admitted to an institu- 


On the contrary, if 


tion for the more juvenile orphans. 
grounded in orthography and reading, and somewhat vers- 
ed in counting and the radiments of numbers, it should be 
at once sent to the Boarding School, even though only 
six years of age. This information can be obtained best, 
from a personal inspection and examination of the child; 
butif this cannot be effected, the applying relative is to be 
questioned, and the state of the case thus ascertained as near 
lyas may be. A suggestion of the result, thus added to the 
certificate ofthe County Committee will be a very desirable as 
well as reliable guide in deciding upon the class of school to 


which the child is to be sent 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Question: How many children cf the same deceased | 
soldier are entitled to the benefits of the Schools for the 
Education of Soldiers Orphans ? 

Answer All who are under fifteen years of age—no mat. 
ter how many—with the exception that mere infants, too 
young to be sent to school—say under four, and youths 
nearly fifteen, will not be received. The former class do 
not come under the term of scholars or pupils, and it is 
only such that the State receives to be educated; and the 
latter are so near the age at which they must leave school, 
that it is not worth while to admit them. 

Question: Ifacitizen of Pennsylvania become a sub- 
stitute, or volunteer, or enter the service to fill a quota, in 
another State, and die or is killed while thus in the service 
of such State, are his children entitled to the benefits of 
the Pennsylvania fund for the Education and maintenance 
of Soldlers Orphans ? 

Answer: They are not, andin that case must look to the 
State in whose service theirfather died. Our fund is to be 
confined to the children of Pennsylvania volunteers and mi- 
litiamen or those of citizens of the State who died in the 
regular army or naval service of the United States. 

Question: What is to be done with the destitute Or- 
phans of Pennsylvania Soldiers, who are of the proper age 
for admission into the Schools, but are either blind, deaf 
and dumb, of imbecile minds, or afflicted with incurably 
loathsome or infectious diseases. Can they be admitted? 

Answer: They cannot. In the case of the blind, deaf and 
dumb, or idiotic, application should be made for their recep- 
tion into the institutions provided for them by the State and 
Those 
with incurable and loathsome diseases should be sent to 


they should be sent thither as speedily as possible. 


some Ilospital or other proper asylum for such unfortunate 
beings. Andthose with infectious diseases are to be kept 
at home till cured, when they will be admitted into the 


schools like other Soldiers Orphans. 


Question: A soldierserves his full term in a volunteer 


Regiment and is honorably discharged. He soon after dies 
of a disease not contracted while in the service. Are his 


children admissible into the Orphan Schools? 

ANSWER: According to the decisions thus far made they 
are not, not being the children of persons who were soldiers 
when they died. It might be otherwise with children whose 
father died after his discharge but of a disease contracted 
while in the service. In this case, the cause of his death 
originating during his term of service, the loss of power to 
provide for his family may be regarded as then having ac- 
tually taken place, and his children be admitted as 
Soldiers Orphans. 

Question: A soldier died, having heen married to a 
widow who had children by her first husband, who was no 
soldier. Are these children admissible as soldier’s orphans 7 

Answer: They are not. They would have no claim on 
the estate of their step-father, had he left any, and are not 
therefore admissible to the 
orphans. 


benefits of the schools as his 


Question : I am a soldier’s widow, and desire to be em- 
ployed as Matron in one of the schools to be selected for sol- 
diers orphans. 

ANSWER: According to the plans adopted for managing 
these schools, the employment and control of all the Teachers, 
Matrons, Assistants, &c., are left with the Principal of each. 
The State Superintendent could not undertake to make these 
appointments, or supervise the persons selected for the dis- 
charge of these various duties. Nor would it be proper for 


him to doso. The entire care and control of the schools, in 


every departmont, must be left with the Principal or Head 
ofeach. Otherwise there would be a conflict of jurisdiction 


and a want of due subordination which would interfere with 
if not entirely destroy all order, discipline and authority. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDING COMMITTEES. 

The duties of these committees were explained in the gen- 
eral plan for carrying the Act relating to soldiers’ orphans 
into effect, published in the July number of this Journal, 
page 12, No. VII; andthe forms of Application for admis- 
sion to the schools have been placed in their hands for dis- 
tribution : 


ADAMS COUNTY. 

Geo. McClelland, Samuel Russell, Simon Cordora, Mrs. 
Goodloe Harper, Mrs. James Piercy, Mrs. Robert Horner, 
Mrs. Geo. Guyer; Gettysburg. 

ALLEGHENY COUNTY. 

F. R. Brunot, James Parke, jr., Wm. Thaw, Mrs. J. K. 
Moorhead, Mra. Jones, Mrs. Harmar Denny, Mrs. Joseph 
McKnight ; Pittsburg. 

BEAVER COUNTY. 

Michael Weyand, Joseph C. Wilson, Mrs. Ellen Orr, Miss 

Margaret J. Anderson, Mrs. Sarah H. Minis ; Beaver. 
BEDFORD COUNTY. 

J. W. Lingenfelter, J. R. Durborrow, Mrs. Samuel Shuck, 

Miss Emma Barclay, Mrs. Adam Carn ; Bedford. 
BERKS COUNTY. 

Hon. Wm. M. Hiester, John McManus, Henry Fry, Mrs. 
Catharine L. Banks, Mrs. G. A. Nicolls, Mrs. John §. Rich- 
ards, Mrs. Lewis Briner; Reading. 

BLAIR COUNTY, 

Hon. Samuel §. Blair, Hon. James D. Rea, Miss Ellen 
Dougherty, Mrs. P. H. Underhill, Miss Margaret Cunning- 
ham ; Hollidaysburg. 

BRADFORD COUNTY, 

B. S. Russell, James Elliott, Mrs. Charies Lamereau, 
Miss Eliza Weston, Towanda ; Mrs. Peleg Peckham, Colum- 
bia Cross Roads. 

PUCKS COUNTY. 

J. D. Mendenhall, Miss Price, Miss Annie Ifough, Doyles- 
town; Wm. Stavely, Lahaska; Joseph Fell, Buckingham. 
BUTLER COUNTY. 

John TH. Negley, William Campbell, Mrs. Rebecca Nib- 
lock, Mrs. John N. Purviance, Mrs. Cyrus E. Anderson, 
Butler. 

CAMBRIA COUNTY. 

E. Shoemaker, Mrs. John Thompson, Miss E. Roberts, 
Ebensburg; D. J. Morrell, Mrs. Lewis Plitt, Mrs. C. T. 
Frazer, Mrs. Louis Luckhardt, Johnstown. 

CARBON COUNTY. 

Capt. John Shilds, John Spohn, M. M Dimmick, Mrs. 

John Leisenring, Miss Mary Lockhart; Mauch Chunk. 
CENTRE COUNTY. 

Ifon. Sam’! Linn, James Armor, John Q. Johnston, Mrs. 
Margaret Brokerhoff, Miss Marion Petrikin, Mrs. Nancy 
E. Biair, Mrs. Maria Mitchell ; Bellefonte. 

CHESTER 

Addison May, Thomas L. Bailey, William McConnell, 
Mrs. Sarah B. Meconkey, Mrs. Sarah Jones, Miss Virginia 
Wright, Mrs. Thomasine 8. Smith, West Chester. 


COUNTY. 


CLARION COUNTY. 
James Campbell, B. J. Reid, Miles Beatty, Mrs. J. W. 
Coulter, Mrs. Clara Hetherington, Clarion. 
CLEARFIELD COUNTY, 
James B. Graham, A. M. Hills, Mrs. Wm. Bigler, Miss 
Louisa Kratzer, Clearfield ; Mrs. Jane Irwin, Curwensville. 


CLINTON COUNTY, 
L. A. Mackey, Philip M. Price, Geoge C. Harvey, Mrs. 
0. D. Satterlee, Mrs. Thomas McGhee ; Lock Haven. 
COLUMBIA COUNTY. 


Robert F. Clark, J. C. Hartman, Conrad Bittenbender, 
Bloomsburg ; Miss Nancy Lockhart, Rohrsburg. 
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CRAWFORD COUNTY. 
John Reynolds, M. H. Bagley, Mrs. F. H. Huydekoper, 
Mrs. George S. Seldon, Miss Anna M. Dick; Meadville. 
CUMBERLAND COUNTY. 


Thomas Paxton, J. P. Hasler, Mrs. A. B. Sharpe, Mrs. | 
Henry Saxton, Mrs. Sam‘! D. Hillman; Carlisle. 
DAUPHIN COUNTY. 

Rudolph Kelker, Dr. George Bailey, Rev. Charles A. Hay, 
Mrs. Wm. Colder, Mrs. James Weir; Harrisburg. 
DELAWARE COUNTY. | 








Isaac Haldeman, Maria L. Eastman, Sarah L. Miller, Je- 
mima Beatty, Media; Frederick J. Hinkson, Chester ; 
Dennis B. Kelly, Kellyville; Caroline W. Pennock, How- 
ellville. | 

ELK COUNTY, 

Henry Souther, Ridgeway, P. 0. ; Horace Little, Brandy 


Camp P. 0., Mrs. Ignatius Garner; Benzinger P. 0. | 


ERIE COUNTY. | 
Jonas Gunnison, Mrs. J. B. Gara, Mrs. E. C. Wilson, 
Mrs. James Hoskinson, Erie ; Philip Osborn, Girard ; Amos 
tould, North East; Mrs. Thomas Webster, Springfield. 
FAYETTE COUNTY. 
John K. Ewing, Henry Smith, Thomas H. Fenn, Miss 
Juliet E. Barclay, Mrs. Louisa Wilson; Uniontown. 


FOREST COUNTY. 


Geo. W. Rose, Rev. Samuel Coon, Mrs. Marion F. Hunt; 


Marion. 
FRANKLIN COUNTY. 

Hon. James Black, Jacob Heninger, Daniel, Wunderlich, 
Mrs. Dr. Schneck, Miss Alice Denny ; Chambersburg. 

FULTON COUNTY. 

M. Edgar King, J. C. Fletcher, Mrs. Rebecca Hoke ; Me- 
Connelsburg. 

GREENE COUNTY. 

Prof. M. E. Garrison, Mrs. M. E. Sayres, Mrs. Jennie 
Dill, Mrs. W. T. Webb, Miss Kate Lazear; Waynesburg. 
HUNTINGDON COUNTY. 

Wn. P. Orbinson, Sam’! T. Brown, Mrs. Kate Cunning- 
ham, Mrs. David Blair, Mrs. Horatio Fisher; Huntingdon. 
INDIANA COUNTY. 

Robert C. Taylor, Mrs. Mary McLain, Mrs. Ann Stan- 
ard, Mrs. Susanna Row, Indiana ; John Graff, 

JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

Isaac G. Gordon, Wm. Dickey, P. Hl. Shannon ; Brooke- 
ville. 

JUNIATS 

Mrs. William Whitson, Miss Belle Wilson, Mifflintown ; 
Edwin Sutton, MeAllisterville ; 
Mills; Miss Mary Kurtz, East Salem. 

LANCASTER COUNTY. 

Danl. Heitshu, I. N. Lightner, John W. Iubley, Henry 
Blickenderfer, Watson H. Miller, James Black, Mrs. Peter 
McConomy, Mrs. Martin Shreiner Miss Hester Barton ; 
Lancaster. 


COUNTY. 


LAWRENCE COUNTY. 

D. Morris, Rev. R. A. Brown, Mr. Fips, Mrs. Robert Pee- 
bles, Mrs. Belinda Glendinning, Mrs. Cyrus Clark; New- 
castle. 

LEBANON COUNTY. 

Geo. Atkins, John H. Miller, Mrs. Dr. Shneck, Mrs. 

Wm. G. Bowman, Miss Anna B. George ; Lebanon. 
LEHIGH COUNTY. 
Eli J. Saeger, Silph H. Moyer, Joseph Young, Miss Car- 
rie H. Wright, Mrs. Benj. Lochman; Allentown. 
LUZERNE COUNTY. 
Stewart Pearce, F. F. Atherton, James P. Dennis, 
Mrs. H. M. Fuller, Mrs. J. J. Slocum ; Wilkesbarre. 
LYCOMING COUNTY. 

A. Updegraff, A. B. Putnam, Rev. William Simington, 

Mrs. Mary Field, Mrs. Margaret Winegardner; Williamsport. 


Blairsville. 


Lucien Wilson, Oakland 





MKEAN COUNTY. 
: Rey. C. Cornforth, W. W. Brown, Mrs. Hannah L. Ham. 
lin; Smethport. 
MERCER COUNTY. 
John R. Hanna, Johnson Pearson, Mrs. A. J. Grier, Mrs. 
Wm. Stewart, Mrs. D. W. Findley ; Mercer. 
MIFFLIN COUNTY. 
Andrew Reed, George Blymyer, Mrs. F. J. Hoftman, 
Mrs. J. M. Cogley, Mrs. J. C. Sigler; Lewistown. 
MONROE COUNTY. 
Wm. Davis, John B. Storm, Dr. Jackson Lantz, Miss An- 


| na Maria Stokes, Miss Elizabeth Malven; Stroudsburg. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY, 

B. M. Boyer, Mrs. A. 

Mrs. George Corson, - Norristown ; 
port. 


B. Longaker, Mrs. James Boyd, 


P. M. Hunter, Bridge- 


MONTOUR COUNTY. 

G. M. Shoop, Geo. B. Brown, Peter Baldy, Jr. Miss Mar- 

garet Montgomery ; Danville. ‘ 
NORTHAMPTON COUNTY. 

Rev. John Vanderveer, Rey. B. M. Schmucker, Chas. 
W. Meixsell, Mrs. A. H. Reeder, Mrs. Wm. Hackett, Eas- 
ton ; Ira Courtright, Mrs. Sam’! Wetherill; Bethlehem. 

NORTHUMBERLAND C¢ 

Wm. J. Greenough, Mrs. Eliza Pleasants, Miss Kate 
Black, Sunbury; Hiram Young, Mrs. Elizabeth Anderson, 
Northumberland. 


IUNTY, 


PERRY COUN - 
Hon. B. F. Jankin, Wm. A. Sponsler, Hon. Isaac Lefever, 
Miss Susannah Barnett, Mrs. Mary Dunbar ; Bloomfield. 
POTTER Ct NTY. 
John M. Hamilton, Mrs. Mary W. Mann, Mrs. Mary R. 
Jones, Mrs. Wm. H. Metzger ; Coudersport. 


CHUYLKILL 


Mrs. Frank Pott, Hon. E. 0 
Milnes, Mrs. Ann Russell, Mrs. James 
” 


Amanda Silliman ; Pottsville. 


Parry, William Fox, Wm 
Lannegan, Miss 


SNYDER CO ry A 
| Col. Wm. F. Wagenseller;Chas Moyer, Mrs. H. W. Sny- 
der, Mrs. Henry C. Eyer, Selinsgrove; Wm. Moyer, Free- 
burg. 


SOMERSET c¢ \ 


K. Hains, Laren Pile, Miss Jane 


Joseph Cummins, Eli 
Stutzman, Mary Hirsh 


| Postlethwaite, Rosan Elder, Eliza 
Somerset. 


LLIVAN (¢ 


Walter Spencer, Wm. Meylert, Mrs. C 


C. Finch, Mrs 
Michael Meylert, Mrs. B. L. Cheney ; Laporte 
SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY. 
L. F. Fitch, E. M. Turner, Mrs. H. J. Webb, Mrs. A. 
Chamberlin, Mrs. J. N. Bullard, Miss Maggie Baldwin ; 


Montrose. 
TIOGA COUNTY. 

Thomas Allen, Mrs. John Dickinson, Mrs. Henry Sher- 
wood, Wellsboro; J. B. Niles, Niles’ Valley; Mrs. Joseph 
P. Morris, Mansfield. 

UNION COUNTY. 
John A. Owens, Rey. Dr. Dickson, Mrs. Mary A. 


Capt. 
Dr. Levi Rook, Winfield; Mark Half- 


Beaver, Lewisburg ; 
penny, Laureltown. 
VENANGO COUNTY. 

E. E. Lytle, John Duffield, Miss Jane K. Elliott, Miss 
Margaret Mays, Miss Margaretta Smiley; Franklin. 
WARREN COUNTY. 
Ilen. Lewis Arnett, J. J. Taylor, Mrs. E. P. King, Mrs. 
| L, D. Wetmore, Miss Harriet Parker ; Warren. 


{ 


WASHINGTON COUNTY. 
James C. Acheson, George S. Hart, William Blair, Dr. 


| Mathew H. Clark, Mrs. Martha Morgan, Mrs. Mary Gow, 
| Miss Susan Baird ; Washington. 
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WAYNE COUNTY. 
B. B. Smith, Mrs. Richard Henwood, Mrs. J. C. Gunn, 
Mrs. J. R. Knapp, Mrs. Ezra Hand, Honesdale. 
WESTMORELAND COUNTY. 
John Armstrong, jr,, John W. Turney, Mrs. Mary Fos 
ter, Miss Emily Drum, Mrs. D. W. Shryock, Greensburgh. 


WYOMING COUNTY. 
P. M. Osterhout, Rev. Cornelius R. Lane, Rev. Luther 
Peck, Mrs. Benjamin Newman, Miss Rhoda 8. Carey. 


YORK COUNTY. 
Henry L. Fisher, William Freysinger, Mrs. C. A. Morris, 
Mrs. F. C. Polack, Mrs. E. A. Barnitz, Mrs. Henry Kra- 
ber, Miss Henrietta Koch, York. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Wm. E. Lehman, 325 Lombard street, 
2d Wm. Laughlin, 652 Christian st. 


3d 66 James W. Fletcher, 751 S. Ninth st. 
4th ‘* John O’Brien, 712 S. Tenth st. 
Sth * Uselma C. Smith, 407 8. Front st. 
6th = * Rey. E. W. Hutter, 307 New st. 
7th ‘§ Peter Williamson, 804 Pine st. 
Gh... ** John H. Atwood, 5 Walnut st. 
Oh * Theodore Earp, 1026 Arch st. 
10th ‘ John W. Claghorn. 118 S. Seventh st. 
lig * George Keck, 205 N. Water st. 
12th * Charles M. Wagner, 341 N. Sixth st. | 
13th * ‘ Ald. Jos. Plankinton, N. E. corner Franklin | 
and Spring Garden sts. 
14th ‘ Francis McCormick, 1007 Melon st. 
15th * Henry Davis, 1436 Poplar st. 
16th ‘ Robert D. Coxe, 528 Walnut st. 
lWwth ‘ Dr. M. C. Kreitzer, 1536 N. Fourth st. 
18th ‘* Geo. W. Vaughan, 200 Richmond st. 
19th ‘* Thomas Haig, jr., 604 Dauphin st. 
20th =‘ Joseph F. Marcer, 915 N. Twelfth st. 
Zist * Ww. B. Stephens, Manayunk. 
“ es Chas. Thompson Jones, Roxborough. 
aC Charles J. Wistar, jr., Germantown. 
o 


eo Samuel C. Ford, Olney. 
‘ James Ashworth, Train & Sellars st., Frank- | 
ford. 


2th * Henry C. Townsend, 41st & Baltimore Av. 
25th * Barton H. Jenks, Bridesburg. 

o oe John Savage, Chemical Works, Frankford. 
26th ‘ Charles Harmar, Gray’s Ferry. 
e& 





Original Communications, 





CHESTER COUNTY INSTITUTE. 

Having recently attended the Chester County 
Institute, I take this opportunity of calling the at- 
tention of your readers to a peculiar feature of this 
Institute, hoping thereby to promote the interests of 
our great cause. The Institute was large and bril- 
liant. The exercises were somewhat of a popular 
character, though rather more professional than they 
have been for a number of years past. It was for- 
merly thought that more good could be done to the 
cause of education, in this county, by the creation of 
an enthusiastic public sentiment in favor of the 
common schools; and thus the Iastitute partook more 
of the nature of a grand literary entertainment than 
a teacher’s gathering proper. Eminent and interest- | 
ing lecturers were engaged, who presented themes of | 
general interest to probably the most cultivated | 





' Chester have discussed themselves, and with which 
we have nothing todo. Suffice to say that the time 
has arrived whenthey are combining more profes- 

' sional discussion and instruction with their general 
literary exercises. 





There were present at this Institute, as lecturers 
aud instructors, Rev. T. K. Beecher of New York, 
Prof. Clark of New York, Prof. Northend of Con- 
necticut, Prof. Brown of Ohio, and your humble 
servant. Mr. Beecher spoke on general educational 
topics with life and interest, evincing a hearty sym- 
pathy with the teacher’s actual labors in the school 
room. Prof. Northend discussed school government, 

'etc., with great good sense and an experience of 
many years in the busy world of school life. Prof. 
Clark, the author of a grammar, presented his method 
of teaching analysis by means of the diagram, with 

| interest and profit to the teachers. Prof. Brown 
| lectured upon the principles of elocution with copious 


| illustrations, eliciting a good degree of interest in 


that much neglected branch. He endeavored to call 
attention to some of the beauties of the principles 


| of numbers, and succeeded we hope in showing that 


arithmetic is not so dry a subject as some have sup- 
posed. 
Bat the peculiar feature of this Institute was 


fifteen Worcester’s Dictionaries,—four quartos, five 


large octavos, and six comprehensives,—offered ‘for 
the best spelling at the Institute. One thousand 
words were selected to be spelled. The time for the 
exercise was 8 o’clock in the morning, and the last 
hour in the afternoon. One hundred words were 
given at each exercise. These were pronounced by 
the County Superintendent with distinctness of artic- 
ulation and great care in the correct pronunciation. 
The words were then written by the teachers upon 
slips of paper prepared and circulated among them 
for the purpose, fifty words being written upon each 
side. No whispering was permitted during the time 
of writing, even to inquire what the word was when 
they had not understood it. ‘The fidelity of the 
teachers in the observance of the regulations of the 
exercise was marked and called forth general com- 
piendation. Indeed in this respect it was a lesson 
in morals as well as in orthography. 

As soon as the words were written, the papers 
changed hands for correction. The County Super- 
intendent then read the correct orthography of each 
word and the exercises were corrected, the number of 
misspelled words being marked at the bottom of the 
papers. ‘These were then passed into the hands of 
a committee who recorded the number of words mis- 
spelled, from which record the final report was made 

This exercise, considering the number of words to 


audience that convened in the State, under the name | be spelled, at first struck some as a prospective bore. 


of a Teachers’ Institute. That much good was ac- | 


In this however there was a disappointment, as gen- 


complished by this course cannot be doubted; that | eral as it was pleasant. The exercise throughout 
was the best course, is a point which the people of | elicited the deepest interest. Two hundred and 
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twenty-five teachers engaged in it, and the numbers 
increased each day. Several who thought they had 
no chance of winning a prize kept out of the ring at 
first; but before the close of the week they were 
spelling as hard as any, just for the fun of the thing. 
Indeed, the exercise was not confined to the teachers ; 
for even the lecturers and audience joined in with 
great gusto, laughing at each other over their mis- 
takes. Altogether it was the grandest and most 
interesting spelling match that it has ever been our 
good fortune to witness. 

Oa Friday evening came the announcement of 
the result. The first prize was taken by Charles 
Stebbins who missed only ¢wenty-five words out of 
the thousand. The next prize was taken by Miss 
Ellen A. Whitford; the next by Miss Emma OC. 
Walton, the next by Miss Sidney P. Stebbins.— 
These all took Worcester’s large dictionaries, bound 
in full Turkey, Ilalf Russia, Library, and Sheep 
respectively. All were lettered “ First,” “Second,” 
“Third” or “Fourth Premium for Spelling 1,000 
words; Chester County Teachers’ Institute, 1864, 
W. W. Woodruff, County Superintendent.” ‘The 
best dictionary was worth about $18 or $20. 


The names of the other eleven are as follows : 


Delia Neader, pupil, West Chester; Sibilla ©. | 


Moore, teacher, Avondale; Letitia F. Whitehead, 
teacher, West Chester; Sallie B. Wright teacher, 
Honeybrook ; Ellen 1). Moore, teacher, West Ches- 
ter; Alfred D. Carey, teacher, West Vincent; Sal- 
lie E. Harlan, teacher, East Goshen; George P. 
Stebbins, pupil, Hamorton; Martha KE. Shafer, 
teacher, West Pikeland ; Hannah Epright, teacher, 
Uwchlan; Mary J. Dawlin, teacher, Downingtown. 

It will ba seen that there are three of the name of 
Stebbins who drew prizes. ‘These are all of the same 
family, children of Dr. Stebbins, the oldest only 17 
years of age. We sat by the Dr. during the distri- 
bution of the prizes, who, as may be supposed, ex- 
hibited a father’s pride in the success of his children. 
Indeed the whole county may be proud of the result, 
or I do not believe that it can be beaten, even if 
equaled by any county in the State. 


upon the success of his method of awaking a more 
general interest in the subject of orthography. His 
labors are being appreciatcd by the teachers, as was 


shown by the valuable present they made him on | 


the last day of the institute,—Appleton’s American 
Cyclopedia. The gift was presented by Dr. Taylor 
the former Superintendent, with some very compli- 
mentary and appropriate remarks, and replied to by 


Mr. Woodruff in a manner which showed how sensi- | 
bly he felt this testimonial of the good will of the | 


teachers. ltogether, this Institute was a great 
success and will be long remembered by the teachers 


of Chester County. 
EDWARD BROOKS. 


Srate Norma Scuoon, 2np Dist. 


The Superin- | 
tendent, Mr. Woodruff, may congratulate himself | 


THE HARVEST MOON. 
BY MISS EMMA M. HORTON. 


Read before the Bradford County Teachers’ Institute, at 
Troy, September 29, 1864. 


Slow and gently the summer day has faded; and 
| sunset has stretched its hues of beauty round the 
| long and crystal rimof the horizon. And now we 
sit in the gleaming, watching the dusky shadows as 
| they steal along the bosom of the dew-wrapt earth ; 
| when suddenly a soft and subdued light falls dream- 
| ily over all the bread expanse, and hill and dale are 
| shimmered over with the mellow light of the Har- 
| vest Moon. How eagerly our spirits drink in the 
| beauty and radiance of the scene, and imagination 
| with all her busy train starts into being, and we fol- 
|low the gentle shepherdess of night, as she leads 
| her shining flock amid the deep, unclouded fields of 
| heaven; and gaze with her upon the varied scene 
| of earth. Now her rays rest upon the lofty moun- 
| tain-peaks, and the grand old forests stand out glo- 
| riously in the moonsheen ; now they penetrate the 
| the dark and gloomy valleys at their feet, down, 
| down the shadowy ravines until they rest with a sil- 
yer light upon the noble streams that glide onward 
to the old ocean,—teaching us the course of human 
| life.—Here, her rays gild the splendors of lofty 





homes. There they light the abodes of wretched- 
| ness and’misery. Nowinthe churchyard upon the 
the hill-side they rest, like a dream of glory upon 
the green enshrined couch, where sweet and solemn 
And now they fall with a meurnfu! 


sleepers lie. 
Oh, what a scene 


light upon the far off battlefield. 
| of carnage and desolation meets our vision to night! 
| How deep, how awful is the silence which broods 
over that field, where but to-day was heard the roar 
of cannon and the crash of arms mingled with the 
| groans of the wounded and dying; while the earth 
| shook bereath the mighty tread of armed thousands. 
| How mockingly the cold moonbeams bathe that gory 
| field, with its heaps of slain, and how faintly the 
starlights glimmer as they hold their holy vigils 


| alone over the ghastly faces of those wlo went forth 
bravely in the morning; but ere the shades of even- 
upon carthiy 
scenes, and passed away. 


But the Moon has turned away from the sickening 
scene, and vailing her face beneath a fl cloud, 


ecy 


she glides onward to light the homes where the news 
of the great battle has sped. ©! can we imagin 


the extent and depth of the gloom and darkness 
which to-night enshrouds ovr once peaceful and 


happy land! Softly The moonbeams enter the open 
window of a once happy home, and rest upon thi 
kneeling form of a fond mother, who is wrestling 
with Ged in prayer for strength to endure the sor- 
row which has fallen upon her with all its crushing 
Ob how deep is the anguish that fills that 
She only knows that her 


| 


| weight. 
| mother’s heart to-night! 
| brave, her noble boy has fallen; she only sees him— 
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his brewn locks crimson with gore upon the cold 
sodden grass—wet with blood-drops that gushed 
from his wounded heart; she only seems to hear his 
last low words as they trembled upon hislips. “My 
mother! O my mother!” And thus hour after hour 
passes, but she heeds it not, nor the bright moon 


beams which, as they steal away from her side where | 


they had crept like ministers of light, recross the 
casement and are away upon their mission. 


Brightly now, they cross a worn threshold and | 


light the pale face of the young wife, who, as the 
news of the great battle falls upon her ears,—trem- 
bles lest among the list of “ killed and wounded” 


shall be found a name dearer to her than life itself. | 


And well may she fear, for, as the Moon illuminates 
that battle field her rays fall upon the fallen form of 


her brave and noble husband; and we almost seem | 
to catch the echo of that dying patriot’s prayer, | 


“ God save my country.” 

Ilow fondly the moonbeams linger around that 
fair and gilded home, and one faint ray serves only 
to break the gloom of that dark and silent chamber, 
where a lovely young maiden sits, in whose pale, sad, 
face can be read a tale of sorrow too deep for utter- 
ance. © how mournfully she gazes upon the moon 
to-night, as she remembers how but yesterday even- 
ing her calm faze looked down upon a burial scene 
in a far-off Southern land, where sorrowful comrades 
laid the remains of a brave young soldier in that las; 
silent resting place. And there beneath that lowly 
mound lies buried all the light and joy of her life, 
and the golden hopes of future years. Ah ! maiden. 
sorrow not for him whose young life was given a 
willing sacrifice upon the altar of his country. He 
hath reared with his own hands an everlasting monu- 
ment. He hath written his name forever, in noble 
deeds, upon the hearts of his countrymen. 

But the moon has grown pale at the sight of earth, 
aud weary with its scenes. She is slowly and gently 
sinking to rest. Could she speak, methinks she 
would say—* O when shall I in my nightly course: 
behold the Angel of Peace reigning without a rival 
in the hearts of the children of men?’ Ah, proud 
queen of the night, it ne’er shall be till thou art staid 
in thy course, for we look for a “ new heaven and a 
new earth.” He who saw the glorious revelation 
said, “That city hath noneed of the light of the sun, 
neither of the moon to shine in it, for the giory of 
God did light it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.” 

‘* Then may we pray that War shall cease, 
And up the evening sky of Time 


Narth’s swelling shout shall rise sublime, 
And hail the Immanuel, Prince of Peace.’ 


LEONARDSVILLE, Pa. 


, 


lOO —-- 


WORK FOR INSTITUTES.—NO. 11. 
SELF EDUCATION. 
At an Institute, held some months since, the 
eachers in attendance resolved themselves into 


| what might be termed an Haperience Meeting. 
| And, as the subject announced for discussion (on a 
| preceding day) was the self-improvement of the 
parties concerned, there appeared a very general 
interest in the subject chosen, though a very great 
diversity of opinion, as to the means to be em- 
ployed, existed among the different individuals in 
attendance. 


There was a very general acquiescence in the 
position, that the attendance at Institutes, both for 
the districts and county, afforded the most efficient 
means for the improvement of teachers in their 6c- 
cupation. It was urged, that in these assemblages, 
the daily labors of the school room were illustrated 
| and familiarized to the minds of the auditors, as 
well as the instructors; and, that the improvements 
which are continually being made in the Art of 
Teaching, could be best learned by such instrumen- 
talities as might exhibit their daily practice. 

While the obvious duties were thus urged on 
members of the profession, the company were re- 
minded that the facilities for the attendance upon 
these meetings were as various as the circumstan- 
ces of the members. There were many rural dis- 
tricts, in which a large portion who were expected 
to participate in the exercises, lived remote from 
' the places of meeting, and were females, who could 
not be expected to be furnished with the means of 
attendance, that were of such ready access to the 
other sex. But, after the presentation of these ob- 
stacles, and some others that were offered, it was 
finally concluded that a duty, both enjoined by law 
on the members of the profession, and sanctioned so 
clearly by the results, in the practice of almost all 
experienced instructors, could not be dispensed 
with, except for the most urgent reasons. 

Among the considerations that were urged on 
the Institute, was one that contained a suggestion 
applicable to all, and to which no exception could 
be taken: it was, that every person, of either sex, 
who assumed the responsible office, should become 
familiar with the art of teaching, as far, at least, as 
could be attained, by the reading of standard works 
on the subject. This, in the present day, is treated 
rof in many able, practical works, expressly designed 

for teachers, as well as in many choice periodi- 
cals devoted to the subject. Many of these are 
accessible to all, and they abound with important 
facts relative to the right management of schools, 
of which no one should be ignorant who presumes 
to engage in the work. 
There are so many excellent productions that 
treat on education that it would seem invidious to 
| particularize any. Suflice it to say that every ener- 
| getic teacher regards them as a chart, by which to 
| direct his course. 


With respect to periodicals, it was suggested, 
that every teacher who was desirous of a reputa- 
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tion, should take at least one periodical (that of his 
native State, for instance,) and, that none can be 
expected to be properly posted in their calling, who 
do not avail themselves of these advantages. 

There is another grade of school literature, that 
might be within the reach of all. In most counties, 
weekly papers are published. In these it would be 
easy, if teachers would combine, to secure a column 
te be devoted to the interests of teaching—as there 
are few editors who would not consult their own ip- | 
terest, by admitting such topics of general import | 
into their columns. There would be a propriety in 
some teacher, of known ability and devotion to his 
calling, assuming the editorship of such a “ School 
Department.” This would unite all teachers in the 
interest of common schools, with the additional ad- 
vantage of giving dignity and importance to their 
occupation. 

The interest of our public schools demands, at 
this time, that many topics bearing upon them 
should be openly discussed in the columns of our 
newspapers; and who so suitable to conduct such 
discussions, as those who are most immediately con- 
cerned in the result ? 

Every teacher ought to know that there are, at 
this time, many subjects of vital interest to public 
schools. There are, improved methods of present 
ing subjects to pupils, so as more effectuatly to se- 
cure their attention—the various adaptations of 
illustrated science—constituting the philosophy of 
teaching. These, and many other subjects, having 
reference directly to giving interest to recitations, 
cannot be too frequently presented, or in too great 
variety. 

But there is yet one question, more important to 
be thoroughly examined than any other. It is, 
whether the compensation now allowed to teachers 
of common schools, is such as to afford a decent 
subsistence? It is the pecunzary needs of teachers 
that, at this time, require to be presented ; for it is 
well known, there are exigencies growing out of 
these, that are now driving hundreds of well-quali- 
fied teachers out of the calling, to seek a living in 
some business more remunerative. As we have it 
well expressed in the Massachusetts Teacher, 
“They only ask to be paid their dues, not appealing 
to our generosity, but our sense of justice. The fol- 
lowing statement exhibits sufficient grounds for 


devotion to such poorly requited labor—must pay, 
to-day, two hundred per cent. more for cotton cloth, 
hose, cambric, calico, ginghams, and balmorals; for 
thread, flannel, and woolen hose, one hundred per 
per cent. more ; for boots, gloves, ribbons, bonnets, 
outer garments, and for board, from forty to seven- 
ty-five per cent. 

“Tf their salaries were meager at best—and no 
eensible man can consider them otherwise—shall 
we not consider their needs now ?” 

If self-education is an object worthy the consid. 
erotion of teachers, certainly self-reliance is one in- 
timately connected with it. The latter mainly de. 
pends on the former, as a means of securing their 
rights, no less than one of performing their duties. 





NO. 12. 
A TIME-PIECE IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


Much has been said respecting the introduction 
of Philosophical Apparatus into our Public Schools; 
and a former State Superintendent, H. C. Hickok, 
has left a testimony in its favor, that has often been 
quoted by writers on Education. He has truly said 
that “ persons of all ages, and, especia!ly children 
learn and understand much more perféctly and per- 
manently what they see, than what they acquire in 
any other way. The more extensively, therefore, 
blackboards, maps, charts, models, globes, &c., are 
used in a school, by a competent Teacher, the more 
attractive and successful will be the school. Though 
there is no royal road to knowledge, there is a nat. 
ural road to it, and the more the nature of things 
is exhibited in the course of teaching, the more rapid 
and thorough will be the progress of the pupil.” 

The object of this communication is to recommend 
a species of Apparatus, that will already be found 
in extensive use in most of our best schools; but I 
have not hitherto seen one of its peculiar advantages 
exhibited on the ground on which it appears to me 
to exert the principal influence :—To apply the re- 
mark of the Ex-Superintendent to a topic deemed 
of the greatest importance—the securing of regular 
attendance in pupils. This subject has been pro- 
posed at Institutes, as a theme for Reports and 
discussion—and many have been the means proposed 
to secure the leading object,—generally founded on 
some plans of rendering the school room more at- 
tractive. But, if habits of punctuality in the teacher 
must be of inestimable value in recommending his 
injunctions touching the prompt and punctual at- 





their request. Our male teachers, housekeepers, 
find it necessary to pay, to-day, for meats, twenty- 
five per cent. more than the prices of two years ago ; 
for potatoes and other vegetables, from sixty to two 
hundred per cent.; for eggs, butter, fish, flour, corn- 
meal, and fuel, from thirty-five to eighty per cent.; 
for tea, coffee, rice, and all groceries, one hundred 
per cent. and over; and for clothing, more than 
forty per cent. 

“Our female teachers—God bless them for their 


| tendance of his scholars, has he sufficiently pondered 
| how much the children of his charge “ will under- 
| stand more perfectby and permanently what theg see, 
than in any other way?” 

It will amount to little for the teacher to give line 
upon line, in reference to regular attendance, or the 
close observance of the hour,—if the children have 
no other index than the report of the teacher, as to 
the time, and this founded on his own observation 
of a watch carried about his person. Neither will 
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a clock in the scheol room, netorious for being most 
of the time oat of order, (or not kept wound) afford 
any impressive lesson on punctuality, or the present 
value of single moments. What is demanded is a 
well-regulated clock in the most conspicuous part 
of the room, and one whieh every child can see on 
firat entering, and which is so known for the accuracy 
of its reports, both to the eye and the ear, that full 
confidence can be placed in them. 

If such means are at hand to intimate the precious 
value of time in the school reom, a lesson will be 
taught by this clock that will be of as much value 
to the pupils, in all their transactions of business, in 
after life, as the scholastic learning which they may 
have acquired. 

I would willingly abate from the amount of learn- 
ing that the child may obtain within the walls of the 
school room, if habits have there been formed, by 
which efficient self-instruction has been instituted. 
Such a foundation for the acquiring of usefal knowl. 
edge, if habitually laid by the teacher, entitles him 
or her to the first rank among the benefactors of 
their species. But how few of either sex are en- 
titled to this high praise. 

If the School-Clock may be, then, made an instru- 
ment to teach habits of punctuality and diligence— 
chiefly by being a “ faithful monitor,” as indicating 
the periods of the school day,—how much more im- 
portant may be its daily lessons, in systematizing 
the recitations of the pupils. To the teacher, who 
keeps a programme for his daily work and adheres 
strictly to the hour and minute, in the exercises, the 
saving of labor and the increased amount of work 
done, will seem incredible to ome who has never 
practised under such an arrangement ! 


and the last contain twenty-six characters each. 
The second contains ten, which are used to repre- 
sent words expressing number. The common al- 
phabet—which is generally called the alphabet— 
came to us from the Romans. The Old English, the 
Italic, and the Script letters, are modified forms of 
the alphabet used by the Latin writers. These bor- 
rowed it from the Greeks; and the latter obtained 
it from fhe Pheenicians, among whom its history is 
lost in the mists of the past. 

Orthography bears the same relation to Othoepy 
that language bears to thought—the relation of a 
sign to its prototype. The written word is the sign, 
and the spoken word is the thing signified. It is 
sometimes supposed that the characters represent 
ideas without the aid of sounds. This is not so, how- 
ever, except in the case of persons born deaf, and 
having consequently noconceptions of sound. Who- 
ever examines the process of his mind in silent read- 
ing, will find that the visual perception is always 
followed by a mental pronunciation, which is the 
real means of obtaining the idea demoted by any 
word to which his attention is directed. The Chinese 
language is no exception tothisstatement. Wead- 
mit that it is possible in all cases to make visible 
signs the direct expowents of ideas and thoughts; 
but that it is ever done in practice by those who 
speak, we think we can safely deny. 

The letters being designed to represent the ele 
ments of words, it follows that each element should 
have its own unchangeable letter. In many instan- 
ces, however, it does not have this; for in English 
there are more elements than letters, and one of the 
latter often stands for several of the former. Thus 
the letter a represents eight different sounds, as in 





From observations made in many schools in Bucks | the words, fame, fear, fat, fast, far, fall, what, liar. 


eounty, I would say that the few who have practised 


| Not only have we this irregularity, but the opposite 


on the above recommendation, have been enabled | one of using several letters to represent one element ! 


(other things being equa!) to accomplish at least one- 
third more efficient work. Teachers, try this plan | 
HUMANITAS. 
Newtown, Oct. 30, 1864. 
———— 2oe ——— 
(Copyright secured. 
ESSAYS ON PHILOLOGY. 
WITH SPRCIAL REFERBNCE TO BNGLISH GRAMMAR. , 


BY L. F. BITTLE. 





No. 4. 





ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Orthography respects the spelling of words. 

The speiling* of words is their representation by 
means of marks jor characters. These characters 
are called letters, figures, or digital signs. They 
comprise three*distinct sets, each termed an alpha- 
bet. Hence we have a common alphabet, a numeral 
alphabet, and “‘ deaf-and-dumbalphabet.” The first 





* The term is also applied to the act of naming in order 
the characters of a word. 


The cause of these departures from correct princi- 
ciple, seems to ,be, in the first place, that they who 
originally spelled the words in which these devia- 
| tionsoccur, were unable to ascertain their elementary 
sounds, and, in the second, that the pronunciation 
varied in the course of time while the spelling re- 
mained the same. As the matter now stands, the 
orthography of nearly half the English language, is 
| perplexing and often absurd. Several persons have 
' tried to introduce a reformation, buat hitherto with- 
| out success. The old will not unlearn what they ac- 
| quired in youth with much toil and many stripes; 
| and the young must learn and use an arbitrary and 
contradictory spelling merely because their fathers 
did. A strange eustom that which ont of respect to 
the errors of our ancesters, obliges childrcn to spend 
sextuple the time neceseary in order to become pro- 
ficient in spelling and reading their vernacular |— 
But in this matter custom is law; and our only hope 
is that the next generation willalter the statute, 
and spell words according to souad, as Benjamin 
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Franklin advised Noah Webster to do, and as we 
might now do, had the Lexicographer heeded the 
advice of the Philosopher. 

The letters with respect to the character of the 
elements which they represent, are divided into two 
general classes, vowel-letters and consonant-letters. 
Most writers on this subject seem to confound the 
sounds and the letters, and ascribe to the latter all 
the properties of the former. Hence in common | 
usage the terms, vowel and consonant, are applied | 
both to elements and to the letters which represent | 
them. Hence, too, we find Goold Brown and others | 
making the singular statements, that “a vowel is a | 
letter which forms a perfect sound when uttered | 





mar, we use the former to denote that part of Lexi- 
cology which treats of the history of words, embracing 
a knowledge of their roots, prefixes, suffixes, and 
genealogy. Derivation is an interesting and im- 
portant subject, and should be carefully studied by 
every one who wishes to rank as a scholar; and if 
more attention were paid to it, the English language 
would suffer less from the perversion of certain words 
from their proper meaning. Still it is less important 
than the other parts of Lexicology, and should never 
occupy the time needed for these. 
SIGNIFICATION. 
Signifieation respects the meaning of words. 
The meaning of words is the ideas for which they 


alone,” and that “a consonant isa letter which can-| stand. ‘To use a figure, the meaning of words is 
not be properly uttered till joined to a vowel ;” when | their spirit. The written word may be likened to 
it is obvious even to a child that letters are never | the body; the spoken word, to the soul or animal 
udtered, or in any other way formed by the vocal or- | life; but the meaning, the sense, is the spirit which 
gans. The difference between sounds and letters | gives intelligence and value to the whole. Howim- 
should always be kept in view in teaching Orthoepy | portant, then, that we know the meaning of the 
and Orthography. The terms, vowel and consonant, | words we use! And how many gross errors, literary, 
should be restricted to sounds; and vowel-letter | scientific, and theologie, might be avoided by accu- 
and consonant-letter to representative characters. | rate definitions and a consistent use of terms! 
When one letter stands for a vowel, it (the letter) is | CONCLUDING REMARKS ON LEXICOLOGY. 
called a monograph; when (wo, adigraph; and when| We have now glanced at the four branches of En- 
three, a trigrapb. | glish Lexicology, bestowing a few words on each. 
Proficiency in spelling must be acquired from at- | Each, however, would require a volume for its ex- 
tentive practice ; for the only rules that can be giv- | haustive treatment. 
en, are of very limited application, and therefore of | The variations from customary usage in the pro- 
littleuse. The letters of every word must be remem- | nunciation and spelling of words, belong to Lexicol- 
bered just as the meaning is; and the task cannot | ogy, and should be referred to their respective 
be commenced too early. Oral and written exercises places. ‘These variations are generally classed with 
must be prominent in every school, or else the mass | rhetorical figures, and, in our popular grammatical 
of the people will continue to be bad spellers, till a treatises, are treated of under the head of Prosody. 


phonetic reform is hailed by all with joy, and be- 
comes a law. 

‘The hyphen, the dicrests, the marks of accent 
and quantity, and the eliston apostrophe, should be 
treated under the head of Orthography. They are 
not punctuation marks in the proper sense of the term, 
but are a sort of secondary letters used in the finish- 
ing of written words. The apostrophe denoting what 
is called the possessive case, comes under the head 
of Syntax. 

In a living language, Orthoepy both theoretically 
and practically precedes Urthography. But in a 
dead one, the first part of Lexicology is lost with 
the spoken tongue. We remedy this defect by in- 
venting a pronunciation according to our taste or 
judgment, and applying it to the written words.— 
This procedure in some degree reverses the relative 
places of Orthoepy and Orthography in practice; 
but were the lost branch recovered, it would still 
take the place we-have assigned it in the scientifie 


scheme. 
DERIVATION. 


Derivation respects the hestory of words. 
It is often called Etymology; but as the latter 





term seems firmly appropriated to a part of Gram. 


But what such “ figures” as “ mimesis,” “archa- 
tsm,” “tmesis,” ect., have to do with Prosody, is 
more than the pupil will ever learn from the treatises 
themselves. 

A work which should develope the whole subject 
of Lexicology in order and detail, would be our bean- 
ideal of a Dictionary. But such a work we have not 
yet in ourlauguage. In saying this, we do not de- 
tract from the great learning of Johnson and Walker 
or of Webster or Worcester ; for a treatise which 
shall explain the science in full, so far as the English 
is concerned, and give the pronunciation, spelling, 
history and meaning of every word in the language, 
is something not to be achieved by ene man: conse- 
quently all the Dictionaries yet before the public, 
are deficient in many items important not only to the 
professienal scholar but to the general reader. We 
trust, however, that the time is not far off, when 
men with the necessary talent, learning, and critical 
acumen, will unite their labors, and produce a work 
that will be the standard of English Lexieology, and 
a complete key to the vast literature of the Anglo 
Saxon tongue. 

THE LAWS OF SCIENTIFIO SYSTEM. 

Before we enter upon the discussion of English 
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Grammar, we deem it necessary to notice the Laws 


} 


code is complied with. And had the class been 


of Scientific system ; that is, the principles accord- | formed with reference to straight lines only, it 


ing to which we classify, divide, define and arrange 
the objects, facts, or truths which form the “ subject- 
matter” of Science. These Jaws are four in num- 
ber, and should be well understood by every one who 
writes on Science, or who wishes to judge of what 
others have written. ‘The authori‘y of the first three 


even by those who may not be able to express them 
in words. Indeed, they are the basis of all ratioci- 


bounded by curves. 


would have been violated; for many planes are 
And had it been formed 
with reference to mere surface, the law would also 
have been violated; for this is a property which 
does not belong exclusively to planes. The sum 


| mum genus is thus divided into three minor class- 
is universally acknowledged by all wh») reason,— | 


nation, and cannot be dispensed with or altered while | 


the human intellect retains its present character. A 
violation of these laws in the formation of any theory, 
produces confusion, destroys system and annihilates 
Science, with regard to the matter which the, theory 
is constructed to explain. 
founded on the nature of things than are the others ; 
and though it is violated by the majority of think- 
ers and writers, yet he who wishes to be distinct in 
his ideas, clear in his thoughts, logical in his rea- 
soning, and accurate in his knowledge, must yield it 
a ready obedience. ‘These laws are mentioned in all 
works on Logic; although we do not remember that 
any one has given their exact number or expressed 
them as we do in the following code, which, for want 
of a better name, ve have called the Laws of Scien- 
tific or Logical System: 
1. CLASSIFICATION. 

Every class must be formed with reference to some 
property or attribute common to those individuals 
only which are contemplated in the class. 

2. DIVISION. 

Every division of a class into minor classes must 
be made throughout with reference to the same prop- 
erty or attribute with which the division begins. 

3. DEFINITION. 

Every definition must include the class or individ- 

ual defined, and exclude everything else. 
4. ARRANGEMENT. 

The class, division, or definition, which precedes 
in any scientific scheme, must, as far as possible, be 
independent of what follows. 

We will now try to illestrate these laws by show- 
ing their application to a branch of Mathematics. 
Let us first premise that the “subject-matter” of 
any science or branch of science, is called, in logi- 
cal phrase, the summum genus; that is, the highest 
class, or the class which includes all the things of 
which that science or branch treats. Plane Geo- 
metry is a branch of the science of Mathematics, 
which treats of “ plane figures,” and its summum 
genns is the class which includes all such figures 
only. Plane figures are plane surfaces bounded by 
lines. Now the individuals contemplated in this 
summum genus, or highest class, are planes, and the 
class itself is formed with reference to the property 
of being bounded by lanes. Thus the first law of our 


The fourth law is no less | 


, , 
| straight lines and by curves. 





es; namely, rectel/near figures, curvilinear figures 
and miatzlinear figures. Tere the division is made 
throughout with reference to the character of the 
bounding lines; and thus the second law is obeyed. 
Had one of the minor classes been formed with refe- 
rence to the character of the lines,’and another with 
reference to their number, a cross-division would 
have been made, and confusion would have ensued. 
Rectilirear figures are those bounded by straight 
Curvilinear figures are these bounded by 

Mixtilinear figure are these bounded both by 
These definitions con- 
form to the third law: they include the classes de- 
fined, and exclude every thing else ‘The following 
attempts at defining, violate this law: 


lines. 
curves. 


Rectilinear figures are these bounded by Jznes. 

Curvilinear figures are these bounded by czrcles. 

Mixtilinear figures are these with two or more 
sides. 

The preceding statements are true, yet they are 
not correct definitions ; and we shall hereafter find 
that nearly all the definitions, given in our popular 
grammars, are just as faulty. The arrangement of 
the classes, divisions, and definitions, in geometrical 
treatises is in accordance with our fourth law: the 
process is from generals to particulars ; from plane 
figures to triangles and circles, and not from cir- 
cles and triangles to plane figures.* In our second 
essay we have attempted to apply these laws to the 
subject of language and Philology ; and as the read- 
er is invited to compare what we have done with 
doctrines usually taught, he is invited to examine 
well the principles developed, and to test them by 
the dictates of common sense. 

In our next article, we shall exhibit the defects, in- 
consistencies and absurdities of the popular theory 
of English Grammar, and propose a remedy or rath- 
er a substitute. 

Turoorsvitie, Cayuga county, N. Y. 


* Forfurther information on this subject, see Whateley’s 
Logic, from which the plan of the foregoing illustratien has 
been taken. 














Selections from the Mewspapers. 
TEACHERS, COME TO THE INSTITUTES. 


At our last county Institute the question was 
put, and decided unanimously in favor of having a 
like series of meetings this fall. The question now 
is, will you attend them? Net a half day, or day 
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only, but during an entire session, and do what you 
can to make them interesting and profitable ? 

We desire to meet every teacher in the county at 
one of these Institutes. Young persons, who have 
never tanght, we desire you to come and learn from 
the experience and instructions of others, of the 
work of mouldimg the plastic minds, a work not to 
be carelessly undertaken, or entered upon without 
duly considering the responsibilities assumed. You 
who have had the experience and practice of years, 


may you not profit from the observations of co-la- | 


borers in a work worthy the best minds and hearis 


the country affords ? One which the wisest and best | 
of all ages have esteemed one of the noblest in which | 


man can engage? You may encourage the young, 
strengthen the professional zeal and sympathy of 
all, and thus aid one another in the work in which 


we are engaged ; for our success depends, nearly, if | 
not quite as much, upon the spirit in which we ep- | 
ter and perform it, as upon the knowledge we pos- 


sess. 
The long vacations and short terms of our schools 


are unfavorable to that freshness and familiarity of 


knowledge so essential toits successful use. These 
meetings afford a favorable opportunity of refreshing 


our memories, of burnishing our weapons of warfare | 


against vice and ignorance, fora winter’s campaign. 
In these exciting times, when our fathers and broth- 


ers are sacrificing their lives for our government | 
and conntry, there is danger of our neglecting matters | 


essential to our future welfare and success as a peo- 
ple. 
sing generation, if we would have permanent peace 
and prosperity. Vice and ignorance cause war, and 
all the evils that beset the pathway of man. 


affairs. 
As there will probably be a scarcity of male teach- 


ers, we would urge female teachers to attend these | 


Institutes. The work will devolve mainly upon you 
to fill our thinned ranks. It cannot fall into better 
hands, if you really appreciate the nobility and im- 
portance of your calling. Let all ceme,—male and 
female,—old and young,—ready for work,—deter- 


mined to depend upon our own efforts for improve- | 


ment in the use of the opportunities afforded us. 
Thus we may become better acquainted with one 
another, form friendly associations, elevate our stan- 
dard and aims, and be better fitted for the work be- 
fore us.— Bradford Argus. 


—____—_—2>@ 


DISTRICT INSTITUTES. 

The designs of those wise and good men through 
whose influence our State Legislature was induced 
to incorporate District Institutes into oar common 
school system, was the improvement of teachers, and 
through them of the scholars. It was believed, and 
there were many and good reasons for being so, that 
the time employed by teachers in mutual instruc- 
tions, both in methods of teaching and in common 
school and other branches, would be of more advan- 
tage or profit to their schools than if spent in their 
respective school-rooms. Accordingly the school 
month was fixed at twenty days, and the remaining 
two days, which fomerly belonged to the schoc! 
month, were given to the teachers for mutual im- 
provement. ‘This belief however rested upon the 
presumption that teachers were really interested in 
their work—were really desirous of improving them- 
selves and of becoming still better qualified for the 
responsible duties of their calling; and it must be 
admitted that wherever such is the case—wherever 


We must look well to the education of the ri- | 


We | 
must then spare no efforts to promote virtue and | 
intelligence, that they may have their place in our | 


| teachers have the spirit of the true teacher and 
| work for a higher object than simply to obtain a few 
| dollars and cents—the beneficent results of such 
| meetings attest the wisdom of those who have the 
| honor of being the authors of them. 

Rut it is exceedingly unfortunate—it is indeed 
painful—to think that teachers, not all but many, 
are £0 very ungrateful as to be willing to enjoy the 
privileges conferred by the State, without caring in 
| the least to give anything in return for them. 

Those who represent the interests of Pennsylva- 
nia, believed that by taking two days of the school 
month from the State, and giving them to the 
teachers for mutual improvement, they would there- 
by promote the educational interests of the State 
to such an extent as to make it a decided gain for 
it. Teachers, however, it seems, are indispesed to 
do their part in carrying out the designs of the law. 
They are perfectly willing, and even sometimes feel 
grateful to the State for shortening the school term, 
and affording them such excellent opportunities for 
having a “good time ;” but while they are enjoying 
their “good time,” they ought to remember that the 
pblic has a claim upon them for services on that 
day, and unless they are willing to render the ser 
vices, they ought at least to be sufficiently manly to 
forfeit the dollar. In my opinion, it was not the 
design of the law for each school district to pay 
from ten to twenty dollars for the purpose of get- 
ting up a social party for teachers. 


| Ladies and gentlemen, the time has come for 
plain talk on this subject. The action of school 
boards which have passed, and others which have 
thought of passing, resolutions requiring ther 
teachers to teach twenty-two days for a mouth and 


dispensing with institutes, is siguiticant. 

While the propriety of such action is to be ques- 
tioned, it is nevertheless indicative of the populai 
feeling and sentiment in regard to those meetings, 
as conducted at present. It is this that has aroused 
me to feel and write asI do. Unless teachers show 
| a disposition to improve in this respect,—not so 


| much in the way of attending these meetings, for 
| the difficulty is no longer in that, but in thoroughly 
| preparing the lessons assigned to them,—they car- 


not expect these privileges to be continued. 

| The only way this failure of duty on the part of 
| teachers can be explained, without attaching a 
| great deal of discredit to them, is that they are 
| thoughtless, and somehow persuade themselves tl a! 
if they only meet they satisfy the requirements of 
the law, regardless of the manner in which their 
| time is spent. ‘I'his is wrong, teachers. The pub- 
lic hasa right to demand your time to be properly 
| employed. 

Teachers ought to be brought to realize the fact 
that the institutes can live and prosper only in the 
affections of the teacher. If they meet, simply be- 
cause they must or lose the dollar, the institute is a 
dead thing, and might as well be “laid out” and 
buried forever. Happily, however, there are still 
a few who love it, and with glad hearts welcome its 
coming. In the affections of these, it continues to 
breathe, in most places, and drag along a feeble ex- 
istence. 

Jt remains with you, teachers, to say whether it 
shall continue to breathe—to breathe faintly or to 
breathe vigorously—to wither and die, or to grow 
and prosper.— Lewistown Gazette. 

ads baagigt 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES, 
For many years it has been evident that the in- 





crease of teachers’ salaries, or in other words the 
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devotion of teachers to a profession, is necessary | value of time, studies hard, and begins to see the 
to the complete success of the school system; in value of education, the duties of the teacher, and, 
fact to its elevation to a grade anything higher | in fact, comes out both a much better scholar and 
than the mere system of parrot teaching. The much better prepared to teach. 
practice of filling our schools with the cheapest ma-| Summer passes in the hay field, and fall comes: 
terial in the market, has not only proven injurious | but as he spent the whole of his winter's salary for 
to the cause of education for the time being, but last spring's schooling, he is unable to attend 
has seemed to circumscribe the usefulness of com- | school this fall more than a few days to “brush up 
mon schools to the mere alphabet of intellectual | a little,” and spends the time in the harvest and at 
culture. The efficiency of a school is invariably | the plow. 
measured by the brains of the teacher; and as | inter comes, and he applies for a school again. 
teachers command salaries in proportion to the | This time, having had “experience,” gets a school a 
quality and activity of tbeir brains, those schools | shade higher than last year, and pitches into things 
are the m ost efficient which pay the largest salaries, | with all the professional dignity of the calling ;— 
and consequently have teachers with the greatest | manages much better than before, begins to. under- 
brain ability. We estimate a thing by its cost. A | Stand that it is parteal to flog the small boys and 
coat is c onsidered valuable just in proportion as it | not see the capers of the large ones; and that the 
costs dollars and cents ; a horse the same; and to | small girls should not receive all the cuts and re- 
express the éruéh without using the sophistry of | bukes, and the large ones all the smiles. The win- 
“high callings,” a school also. ‘To be sure, all ter again passes away, and though the poor horse 
schools that cost enough are not good ones, neither | trots many a weary mile, and large drafts are made 
are all coats. The director may be deceived in the | upon candles and oil, still it is much better than 
one case, and the buyer of the coat in the other. | last year. Another term of school; the summer 
There are exceptions to all general rules, but these | monihs on the farm; the school of autumn not at- 
exceptions do pot impair the utility of the rule in | tended on account of an empty purse, and winter 
its general application. These are facts. The | comes again. This is his third term of teaching, 
teacher’s salary must be increased to effect a simi- | and considering himself well posted, he aspires for 
lar advancement in the grade of our schools. | a school of $16 or $18 per month, among the “up- 
We must be sure and elect directors who will | per tens” of the profession, with the determination 
take the trouble to inquire into the ability of the | of finishing his professtonal career. 
teachers, who will act on the pr jnciple, “a good, School again closed, and now comparatively well 
price for a good article,” and who will never get a | prepared to teach, he quits the calling, and seeks 
poor one, though it be ever so che®p. A poor ar- | business elsewhere. Why should he not? Can he 
ticle is always dear, “Poor Richard” said, and | always be expected to use his brains for $18 do)lars 
though a wise man, he never uttered a wiser say- | per month as a teacher, when he can make $100 b 
ing. We cannot have the effect without the cause. | their use at something else? Certainly not. Ric 
A good school is the effect or result; a good teach- | men, perbaps, can afford to be philanthropists, but 
er thecause. Would we have the good school, we | it is the holiest philanthropy for a poor man to feed 
must alse have the good teacher. “But,” say the | his own family first. 
low salary men, “a good teacher will always com-| Can we expect our schools to prosper, with this 
mand a good salary ;” most unquestionably he will, | same old practice a thousand times gone through ? 
whenever there are good salaries offered in the | A large grist of nexperienced teachers every year, 
rofession; there, if notin some other business. | but the experientced are scarce as fertile spots in 
ut, so far as Bradford is concerned, there are so | Sahara. But, asks the reader, how shall this state 
few offered, that good salaries are generally ob- | of things be bettered? ter sir, is it not plain 
tained by good teachers outside the profession. | enough? Let us make teaching a life profession, 
Few teachers pecome successful at first,—(there | and not a stepping-stone to something else. Let us 
are exceptions to this.) To be successful in any | give a fair price for a fair article, and never get a 
business requires experience, poor one because it is cheap. Directors say to the 
To form a correct judgment of the efficiency of | teaching material of the country, give up ideas of 
our Bradford county schools, let us glance at the | medicine, divinity, and law, and devote yourselves 
history of our teachjng material. The young man, | toa life service in teaching, and we will give at 
(the young lady’s hi,tory is very similar,) an aspi-| least “diving salaries.” Let us do this, and our 
rant of the teacher’s profession, after having grad- | schools will progress, and the cause of education 
uated at the commen school of his district, and re- | will assume an elevat/On it has never yet attained. 
ceived a diploma as Bachelor of the Alphabet, rote- | This has been the co’¢tion of the school cause in 
ary Archimedes of ciphering, and parrot professor; our count y ever sinc® } can remember, and un- 
of Grammar and Geograpyy, sets out in quest of a | doubtedly f or many years before. It can and should 
school, applies to some freendly director, engages be bettere d. 
himself for the winter, and full of sanguine hopes! But there is another item in connection with this 
and expectations, enters upon his new business. | matter which at this time is vitally important, and 
He’s a rouser. “Cando anything in the arithme- that is, there must be a temporary jncrease in the 
tic ;” jerks lightning out of the small boys; never | teachers’ salaries, to correspond to ¢he rise of wa- 
catches the /arge ones in a scrape ; makes the small | ges in every other business, and to the advanced 
girls shed pails of tears; and breaks the hearts of | price of every wearable, consumable and usable 
all the large ones. He smashes things right | commodity. This is necessary, not as a means of 
through ; has several spelling schools, and caps all | elevating, but of maintaining them in their present 
off with a rousing exhibition. His school out, after | standing. Teachers cannot work for the same 
spending several days and many wakeful nights at | amount of paper money now that they have done 
the expense of horse flesh and oil, he sets out with | heretofore. One dollar now is, at a rough caleula- 
a heavy purse and the conscious dignity of recent | tion, worth only half as much as it used to be, and 
orien, and applies for. admission to some Acad- | in a majority of cases, four dollars pow will net 
emy, and there, to give him his due, appreciates the | . uy what one would three yearsago. Themn that 
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could live on $400 a year, three years ago, must 
have at least double that to effect the same living 


now. The farmer gets at least double for his pro- 
duce this year, why should he not be able to pay 


a larger tax and still be the gainer in the operation? 
If it takes more now to clottie and feed the Farmer, 


the Merchant, and the Doctor, why do not the ex- | 


penses of the teacher increase in the same ratio; and 


if the salaries of the former are increased to meet | 


their additional expenditure, why should not the 


teacher's wages receive a proportional accretion? | 


The fact of it is, this matter of simple justice is an 
absolute necessity to the operation of our schools 
during the winter. Teachers know itand Directors 
must also be conscious of the fact. 


A paper was handed us some days since for inser-_ 
tion in this department, signed by more than two | 
hundred teachers, representing about one third of the | 


townships in the county, in which all pledged them- 
selves to seek employment in other professions until 
reasonable salaries are offered. We had intended 


circumstances, succeeded. Then the sweeping as- 
| sertion was made, that all, and under any circum- 
stances, can. Extremists were even bold to say, 
that ‘“ whoever was unable to govern by moral sua- 
sion, was unfit for the school room.” 

Such a heavy tide of popularity accompanied the 
introduction of this theory, that teachers generally, 
although not a single Page or Northend had sanc- 
tioned it, were unable to stem the flood. Some 
were found to mourn over the past, as having been 
guilty of an atrocious crime in punishing some dear 
boy or girl with the rod; for now, with their moral 
suasions improved, they could see clearly how to 
manage the innocent creatures. Others, whose mor- 
al perceptions were not so acute, were unable to dis- 
cern that they had been guilty of any terrible thing. 
Yet they were generally willing to conform, in the 
main, to the new order of things. Practically, the 
| theory had universal sway. ‘Teachers were driven 
| to it by a sort of moral necessity, something similar 


| 


| to the pressure which, at the opening of the rebel- 
Pp PY © 





printing the “Resolution” with the whole list of | lion, caused our armies to move “on to Richmond” 
names, but want of space compels us to omit the | before they were prepared, and a regular “ Bull 
latter. We will give the resolution which reads as | Run disaster” has been the consequence. Neither 
follows : | have teachers been qualified, nor their schools in a 

Wuereas, Everything that teachers are under the | condition to justify such a move. So great was the 
necessity of purchasing has advanced during the | popular demand for this theory, that teachers were 
progress of the Rebellion from fifty to one hundred | made to feel, and some really acted, as though going 
per cent., and as it is our firm belief that we as a/| through the school term without recourse to the rod 
class must either seek employment in other business, | was a paramount duty, to accomplish which no sac- 








or receive an increased compensation for our servi- 
ces, therefore, 

Resolved, That during the present unprecedent- 
ed high prices, we will not teach unless we receive 
an additional compensation in proportion with other 
prices. 

This is signed as we said by more than two hua- 
dred of the best and most influential teachers of 
the county, and will be efficacious just proportion- 
ately as the pledge is strictly kept. Ifthey whose 
names are on this paper stand by their resolution, 
the schools must either stop or the salaries advance. 
It therefore rests in the hands of the teachers to de- 
cide the question.— Bradford Reporter. 

PLEA Sass seh . 
SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

There was a time, of which some of us have a 
very lively recollection, when school discipline was 
administered almost exclusively by an appeal to the 
rod. To a piece of timber of rather slender pro- 
portions, was attributed the peculiar properties of 
subduing the vicious, conquering the rebellious, 
arousing the stupid, quieting the disorderly, in 
short, of remedying all the ills the school room is 
heir to. 

So much importance was attached to a teacher's 
ability and skill in the use of this instrument, that 
he who could wield it in the most efficient manner 
was the first to get a desirable situation as teacher. 

In time, however, this theory, belonging as it did, 
to a darker age than ours, had to give way, and 
another, rejecting the rod entirely, and having for 
its basis moral suasion, took its place—a theory 
which, in its practical workings showed itself as 
illy adapted to the youths of our land, as the other. 
However successful a few teachers may have been, 
under peculiarly favorable circumstances, I believe 
the theory, on the whole, has, in the shape: of 
disrespect for law and authority, of loose, indif- 
ferent habits of half-way obedience and study, 
wrought an immense amount of mischief—mischief 
which will require years of the right kind of disci- 
pline to remedy. A few teachers, under favorable 


rifice could be too great. Rules might be thrown 
| overboard, an inconceivable amount of impudence, 
noise, confusion, and vexation of spirit be put up 
with, for the purpose of succeeding in this desirable 
end and having it told to the world that they can 
rovern by moral suasion ! 

The tendency of school government, at the pres- 
ent time, is in the right direction. ‘Teachers have 
learned by experiesce, and some, at Jeast, are mak- 
ing practical use of their knowledge, that it is 
more important to have rules respected and order 
and harmony prevail in school, than to gratify 
the popular taste. Notwithstanding this, there are 
still too many teachers who fail to take a decisive 
stand on the side of true government, and who allow 
themselves to be imposed upon in a miserable man- 
ner, when a timely and vigorous application of the 
| timber would preventit. It is, however, universally 
| conceded, by teachers, at least, that the rod eannot 
| safely be dispensed with in our schools. The only 
question now is, when or under what circumstances 
| should it be used. The answer geverally made, is, 
| “only in extreme cases,” which, if properly inter- 

preted, is true—Lewistown Gazette. 





OUR MODERN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 


There is no subject which should more generally 
interest the public, than the education of the youth. 
There can be no subject of greater importance, or 
one more momentous in its results. In this age of 
progress, while the arts and sciences in tkeir on- 
ward strides are exhibiting the mighty power of 
man’s intellect and kpowledge, while systems rise 
which illumine and make plain the path to high in- 
tellectual attainments, or point the road to success 
in mechanical operations, making light the laborer’s 
toil and easy the road to science,—we cannot but 
feel truly thankful that we live in the light of these 
days, and are surrounded by such inestimable ad- 
vantages, 

Difficulties deemed insurmountable, are become 





comparatively mere subjects of pastime; and as our 
modern mechanical inventions are applied to these 
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once herculean tasks, they are dispatched with such 


magic art, as would have caused our simple forefa- | 


thers to doubt whether they still lived in a world of 
realities. ‘They might, perchance, attribute these 
wonderfal improvements to some kind of witchcraft ; 
and while we, as a people, hail these useful inven- 
tions with emotions of joy and pride, we are no less 
gratified to behold the grand improvements in our 


modern educational system. It will be universally | 


acknowledged, that im no department are changes 
of more consequence ; and it will be readily admit- 
ted, that many highly beneficial changes have been 
produced. No longer do we find the instructors of 
youth engaged in the arduous but ridiculous task of 
teaching the alphabet from the spelling book; or 
arithmetic by the rules, without any analysis what- 
ever. Our abecedarians are now taught their first 
lesson, not omly with ease and rapidity, but with 
pleasure also, and in less than one-fourth of the 
time that was formerly required for this undertak- 
ing. Our present method of teaching mathematics 


is not less satisfactory in its results. Experience | 


proves that it is much the better way to teach our 
pupils what they are doing, and why they are doing 
it; and although we do not pretend to deny that 
there have been good mathematicians in the past, 
we are obliged to say, that until a few years ago, no 
clear logical analysis was given by any of our au- 
thors. Notunfrequently have we seen teachers who 
never thought of giving an explanation of a prob- 
lem to a class, or of requiring one from them. The 
pupils were taught to go through a certain me- 
chanical process day after day, according to the di- 
rections of the text-book, without analysis of any 
kind, thus making of arithmetic a dry, laborious 
study, devoid of philosophy, reason, or any other 
quality to lend it attraction. But as it is now 
taught, the pupil understands each operation as he 
proceeds, and at every step receives fresh courage 
to pursue the study. . 

One of the best improvements in our educational 
system is our new method of teaching Penmanship. 
It not only affords excellent facilities for the pupil, 
but any person, at almost any period of life, can ac- 
quire an easy and graceful style of penmanship, by 
the use of our set copies. Thus in every depart- 
ment we find new and valuable improvements. 
Enough have been enumerated, to prove conclu- 
sively, that in our modern system of education, we 
are not “ behind the age.” ‘The fact that the stand- 
ard of teachers is much higher than heretofore, is 
another important feature in our educational sys- 
tem. ‘This standard will remain, and ere long the 
profession will be rid of inefficient and useless 
teachers. But the teacher, of true merit and high 
intellectual capabilities, will continue to rise in the 
estimation of the people, and at length receive that 
approbation and support which the calling so richly 
deserves. Meanwhile, we, as teachers, should la- 
bor with might and will to advance the cause in 
which we are engaged, and make ourselves still more 
worthy of the esteem and res; ect of the public. It 


is not enough that we possess a knowledge of 


school books. It is our duty, and it should be our 
pride, also, to possess a mind well stored with use- 
ful knowledge of all kinds, particularly in the range 
of literature. In short, we must keep ourselves up 
with the times, and be ignorant of no topic that in- 
terests the community at large. Of all persons in 
the world, the teacher can least afford to pass 
through life in a dull, listless, unobserving manner, 
indifferent to what is transpiring in the world around 
Nim. A knowledge of haman nature is indispensa- 





ble to every successful teacher ; and without this no 
teacher can judiciously control the minds of his or 
her pupils, as different dispositions require different 
modes of treatment. We must not, as Moore says: 
‘* Make them good by rule, 

And in methodic form advancing 

Teach morality, like dancing ; 

Tell them for heaven’s or money’s sake, 

What steps they are through life to take.”’ 
A few general set rules may not be objectionable, 
but we must not go beyond general rules. 

One word more in regard to the improvements in 
our educational system. There is yet lacking one 
thing, and that is, the introduction of Physcology 
into our regular dvily routine of studies. Why is it 
that pupils are taught everything but a knowledge 
of their physical system? Surely not because it is 
of least importance.— Correspondence of the Potis- 
ville Standard. 
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OUTSIDE STIMULUS FOR TEACHERS, 

“ It is a necessary condition to success, to leave a 
large margin for changes. How many teachers, 
male or female, will succeed to become permanent- 
ly growing branches, no onecan tell. When the life 
and energy ia them is obstructed from any cause, 
it is time that others had taken their places. We 
want no sinecures, no drones, to consume the stores 
of the working bees. These are the curse of all 
endowed institutions, and it is not a bad idea of the 
Germans to make the incomes of teachers depend- 
ent upon their success.” 

This is crudely enough expressed, and rather in- 
versely put; hence, as the main thought is really 
an important one, it seems to us that the whole is 
worthy of further consideration. We say it is in- 
versely put, because it seems to attach the chief 
importance to the summary killing off of unsuc- 
cessful teachers, barely alluding to what is a real 
waut of the times, the adoption of such a system in 
the employment of teachers as will more certainly 
develop and push to its maximum, the dormant or 
agnating life and ambition of those who might 
become good teachers. It seems to us that what 
should be just now urged upon the public, is the 
necessily of furnishing a higher and juster outside 
stemulus to the working teacher. 

It is notorious that more than any other species 
of professional labor, teaching tends to a rigorous 
monotony, and the more rigorous in just the propor- 
tion in which, by perfecting your system, you secure 
a thorough grading of schools, a distinct speciality 
in teaching, and exact symmetry in the details of 
instruction and order. That as to say, the more 
perfect the school, the more pitiless the tendency 
to monotony in the teacher’s labor. 

Now no intelligent observer needs to be told that 
the direct and inevitable drift of this monotony is 
towards aloss of living interest on the part of the 
teacher, a sinking of his labor into mere fermality, 
a general stagnation of mind and heart, and a com- 
plete paralyzivg of high and hopeful ambition,—all 
this, if anything, worse in the really earnest and en- 
ergetic teacher, because his resolute, and too often 
futile struggles to evade or overcome it, have result- 
ed in a real despondency, if not a vexed irritability 
and discontent, of which the more dall and sluggish 
natures are incapable. So generally is this true, 
that we think careful statistics would shew that 
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er or the hetter clase of teachers are not found sinking 
under the depressing infacnce of this monotony 
and lack of outside stimulus, it is from some of the 
following causes :—either they occasionally change 
their field of labor, and so secure a new spring to 
the mental activity; or they are able, from being in 
a leading position or prince ipalship, to vary either 
the system of instruction or the brancl 1es they teach; 

or the amount of labor required ef them is so far 
limited eas neither to exhaust the time or the 
strengh, and so allows the daily recuperation of the 
intellect and the energy, by outside parenits. 


But it is obvious that the first of these modes of 


correcting the evil is doubtful if not dangerous, 
and the others are practicable only to a very limit- 
ed extent. Certainly these favoring circumstances 
cannot be looked for in our elementary or interme- 
diate schools; in any subordinate department in 
our higher institutions of learning; or in any _posi- 
tion in which a full-day measure of /abor in mere 
class drill is demanded ; in fact nowhere, except in 
some collegiate professorship, or some principal- 
ship in the more amply endowed and officered acad- 
emies or seminaries. Hence, what do the great 
mass of our public schools present but the specta- 
cle of this sad paradox : a constant effort te quick- 
en the juvenile intellect, and as constant an influ- 
ence towards paralyzing the adult mind; a careful 
provision for the wants of the uneducated mind, 
but none whatever for the cultivated intellect; a 


steady struggle to fling wide open, to the eye of the | 


pupil, the door of ambitious progress, and as steady 
a neglect to keep it from becoming utterly 
egainst all hopeful or exciting ingress on the part 
of the teacher. 

Now it is a strange fact (and a sad comment 


withal upen our boasted estimate of the value of 


popular education), that while no other department 
ef professional labor is subject to so many depress- 
ing tendencies from within, none is so destitute of 
outside stimulus as that of teaching. We say with 
marked emphasis, depressing tendencies from with- 
in, for any one,at all conversant with mind, knows 


that these are a hundredfold worse than outside ob- | 


stacles and antagonisms, of which the more common 
effect is to arouse the very combativeness of the 
will to a stern, if not an exasperated determination. 


The physician and the lawyer have, in the alterna- | 


tions of business, more or Jess variety, and a more 
or less frequent recurrence of exciting cases to 
break the monotony of professional life. Always 
do they have before them the stimulating fact, that 
in proportion to their skill, experience, assiduity 
and address, will be the amount of their patronage 
and the an of their profe ssional labor. 

The clergyman, the accidents of whose position 
more nearly resemble those of teaching, while, as a 
whole, not more favored in point of salary, has a 
certain command of his time, an important freedom 
of choice in the direction of his thought, and a li- 
cense in the adjustment of his Jabors te his conveni- 
ence; all circumstances operating against an iron 
monotony, and favorable to mental reaction and re- 
cuperation. But even setting these aside, he lias a 
professional standing, (how many clergymen look 
down with anything but a Christian humility upon 
the teacher,) a range of friendly attentions, impor- 
tant professional perquisites, and above all, a wide- 
spread sympathy among his patrons, all of which 
he knows will grow with the growth of his genius, 
his address, and his fide ‘lity. 

But of any or all of this, what has the teacher? 
Suppose that he grows in experience, in mastery of 


choked | 


| under this exalted stimulus, 
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can he caleu- 
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that this additional 
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his calling, in tact and energy,—w 


late upon a proportional advance in salary 
9 


crease in perquisites ] 
earnestness cr ire increases the patronage and 
the consequent income of r the school, the 
profit? Who thinks of him as, of right, entitled 
to a per centage of thet t profi t? What substantial 
reward may he count upon, for careful culture of 
the — s of life in his intercourse with his pu- 
pils, for any self-sacrificing effort in behalf of their 
higher ore re, nay, what g sympathy and 
encouragement calculated to inspire and strengthen 
his energies, will stand to him in place of material 
aid ? 

Now, we do not say that all of this, (practical ia 
the case of the clergyman), can be equally secured 
to the teacher. But what then? Shall nothing be 
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done? Is there no way in which a teacher’s com- 
pensation can be graduted in accordance with his 


growing industry and success, so as to make it hold 
out a constant inducement to iucreased skill and 
earnestness? Why not as regularly advance the 
salary of the growing teacher as th at of your clerk, 
or your journeyman, or your engineer? Why is it 
not as wise and just, as well as practic able? Why 
not even an addition to the uublnmoate of his office, 
of a per cent. of the increased income secured to a 
school, by his especial worth or industry? It does 
seem to us that there must be some way of getting 


at this, or that there would be, were anything but 
the education of our youth involved. 
But instead of this, which would be to offer a 


premium for growing excellence that would operate 
powerfully to make good teachers better, and even 
bad teachers good, wkat is the meth xd pursued and 
plainly suggested in the article quoted from The 


Chronicle? Not that of encouragement, promo- 
tion, reward ; but that of menace, punishment, dis- 
mission. Its language is not: P ress on, improve, 
excel, and you shall be honored and rewarded in 
full proportion; but rather this: You are to have 
no more than you now receive, and if you do not, 


and excel, you 
will be summarily ejected from your position. To 


frow 


draw a figure from agriculture, the system ignores 
culture, and relies on extirpation. Set out the 


trees; give them as little room as possible; do not 
enrich the soil; provide little of refreshing water 
let in sparingly the genial sun and air; attend to 


nothing but this, watch your trees sharply, and if 
you find one failing to “grow,” failing to shoot out, 
this way and that, vigorously, “cut it down; why 


cumbereth it the ground ?” 

Now we cannot but feel that there is something 
and unnatural in all this. Apply it to 
iy man of shrewd 


both false 
other class of laborers, and ar 
ht would pronounce it simply absurd. 
Let t the teacher apply it to his puy ils in the man- 
agement of the echool, and every consistent parent 
would ¢ y out against itas destructive. Every true 
teacher knows that while the system of encourage- 
ment, or of pro por tional honors and re wi ards, will 
fill every li ttle heart with energy and ambition, the 






iness insig 


opposite method (rétommended by the Chronicle 
to be pu irsued with teachers) will crush the whole 
scheol into a sullen discontent or apathy Nor is 


it any use to exclaim: 
The principle involved is a necessary 
it is just as much law for the teacher as the pupil ; 
just as necessary a law for the teacher, for the bu- 
siness employee, or the handic raftlaborer. The en- 
spiration of all enterprise ¢s the prospect of reward 
an proportion to effort.— Evangelist. 


“But the teacher is a man!” 
ry law of mind: 
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THE TEACHER'S SATURDAYS VS. MONEY. | eee = ph ce he aoe eer iens 
All work and no play Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 
Makes Jack a dull boy.— Nursery Rhyme. We have given our hearts away, a sordid beon ! 
Every calling has its disadvantages. The mer- Tithe winds thet will be bewling cdr 
chant makes money, but is chained, like a galley- And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers ; 
slave, to his desk from morning till night. The For this, for every thing, we are out of tune; 
name of Pat Murphy rings not through two hemi- It moves us not.—Great God! I'd rather be 
spheres ; but while our Milesian friend is peacefully | A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 
smoking his pipe, the pulse of the President fitly ‘ So might I, — +] oa pleasant sam 
throbs for the safety of the republic. In the sphere | dave gimpece thet would sone ave lens Seriorn ; 
. | Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 
of the common school teacher, there are no posi- | Or hear e84-Triten blow bid wecatiied bern. 
tions of public honor, and but tew of private profit. =I, TeacBer. 
A friend of ours did have the munificent offer of | = a ee 
fifteen hundred dollars a year to retain his situation, | ® onarte 1 A Av one 
but nobly declined the proposal, from a fear, we eports, Alii rane, &r. 
imagine, of impoverishing the district. If you seek ~~~ F pe 


fhe, my dear profesional bother rst, throw ADDRERR OW, BRATEARD, 0, TEp TEACHES 
down your cudgel at once, and apply your talents cy: : 
M Fellow-Citizens and Teachers of Bradford and 


in some surer road to eminence. If you have n't +. ‘ 
genius enough for law or lecturing, contrive a pat-| 7¢oga: The hour has come for our adjournment, 
yet I cannot in justice to yourselves, or in obedience 


ent, compound a pill. From Henry Ward Beecher | . : 
down to Bridget Mahoney, “ Wheeler & Wilson” | to the impulse of my own feelings, allow you to de- 
oS + a a © ° ~ . 7 . 
is a household word ; “ Drake’s Plantation Bitters” | P@tt, Without offering a few remarks, which the 
stare at you from every board fence inthe land. If! a scsame aay yeu seem i demand. 
pelf be your object, let your exodus from maps and | his is the third meeting © peed Association at 
text-books be characterized by desperate velocity. | which I mane had the honor, wholly or in part, to 
Bullion and Dominie Sampson never shake hands. | Presite, although not originally elected to that po- 
* . x32 | siti At . x sti 
We have yet to hear of a pedagogue living in Fifth | $10". At the next meeting I may not be present. 
Avenue. A late Rural New Yorker says that | IT wish to be, if I ean; but lest I should not be per- 
Vanderbilt is worth $20,000,000, and that Bushong | mitted to do so then, I embrace this opportunity to 
& Sons, of Reading, sold $250,000 worth of whiskey thank you most sincerely for that kindness and res- 
. e g.§ D4 . ‘ ° aset ae oe a ‘ > over £ 
Now, such heavy items are never recorded of the ie which you have sion shown me. 
village schoolmaster, for the simple reason that the | Not only while I have had the honor to preside at 
poor fellow is never engaged in such business. The YOU Meetings, but at all times and all places where 
yearly family demand for flour, shoes, and calico, th we met wie you, T have spoeiver thas unmerited 
makes such a draft on the master’s salary as toleave | *!8GREsSS ana hospitality at your panes, for which I 
. . . . mall ; owe an verlasting ae ot erat ie 
a small margin for splendid transactions in stock. So obbiciccrern, debs vd era ye “ . 
But our pursuit, like all others, has its bright | , Of your general deportment during our sessions, 
side. If we haven’t as much gold as Steward, or I would not fail to speak in the highest terms of 
; ase I Vi «@ OveWuPru, & . a Ht oe . . rei : We get ig Pp 
as much land as Strawn, we do have more time than | CO™mendation; and if at any time I heve erred in 
either of them. Getting up at five—and every teach- | MY Gecisions, or am chargeable with any other error 
ershould bea Pranklin.otves us four preci us hours | cither of omission or commission, I trust you will 
in the morning before school; retiring at ten allows | attribute it to a fault ofthe head and not of the heart. 
six delicious hours for rest, reading. or exercise.| _“®4 now, as a large portion of this assemblage is 
As you turn the key of the house at fonr in the after- | Composed of ladies or female teachers, I may be al. 
noon, with the door lock in every care and walk | }0We@ to Girect my remarks more especially to 
homeward with light heart and elastic step. While 


My fair young friends! You are living at a time 


daylight lasts, there is opportunity for bodily recre-| _,“"¢ ae hich bot} 
: . oe 4° ° “ whoen niles are devo ne ) " ne | » 
ation ; and when the lamp is lighted, for social con- | W"C™ CUUES aFe Gevolving ‘en you waich are Deu 
. = ° . aranona ar Fresno lt > I ; , nis ¢ 7 

verse or mental improvement. Realize that verse | STCUONS ne res} ¥ ue, =8 m2 a pane Ps 
of Longfellow— becoming scarce. ou are almost daily beholding 
; ‘ your fathers, your brothers, or those perhaps still 

The night shall be filled with music, dearer to you than a father or a brother, torn from 


And the cares that inf ay ane jetv. and hurried away » slau : 

Shall fold their sce tike the Arebe, pee 7: - 22 id hurt ied er ne slaughtered = 
And as silently steal away. at cla or attie, or to die of pestilential diseases in 
yhospitals and camps. And althoughyou may not 
And then on Saturdays. What a world of little be required to follow them to the battle-field; al- 
chores and business matters can be attended to | though you may not have to pour out your heart’s 
then! What agrand breathing time from the ron- | blood in defence of your homes and firesides, yet 
tine of the week! No other occupation has two | many, very many, of the duties performed by the 

Sundays. Just think of it: two whole days in every rougher sex, must now be performed by woman. 
seven to devote to self, to give to the prope r con- Especially is this the case, in regard to the edu- 
sideration of mind, souland body. ‘Time, says Dr. | cation of our common schools. Upon you devolves 
Blair, is a sacred trust committed to us by God, of the duty of training up the children of our land in 
which we are to render an account at last. Letus, | al! those varied branches of edueation, which are to 
then, as teachers, endeavor to make a profitable fit them for the duties that await them in after life. 
employment of this precious gift, and while the in- "Tis yours to shield them from the contaminating 
sane world sweeps on in its delusive chase for fame | influences of vicious associations. “Tis yours to 
and fortune, content ourselves with those higher turn aside the arrows of destruction which are 
objects of moral and intellectual achievement for \hurled at them from the wine cup and the gambling 
which our leisure moments qualify us, and which saloon. "Tis yours to assist them, in guiding their 
will flourish in immortal youth throughout the ages | frail bark safely among the many rocks and quick- 
of eternity. " i sands which so thickly beset the pathway of the 
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young, the thoughtless and the gay. How import-| ever before, have had all instruction addressed to 
ant it is, therefore, that you should prepare your- | their age and capacity; not that this has been per- 
selves by every means within your reach, for the | fectly done, for this would imply perfection in school 
faithful performance of those duties. Do not be- | instruction nowhere known. But inasmuch as there 
come weary of the calling you have chosen; although ‘has been approximation to this ideal, so has there 
your salary may not be such as you think you ought been success. Beginning with the little child, the 
to receive, although an ungrateful country may for- | merest elements of language and numbers have been 
get to reward you for service rendered, yet if you presented to its attention, in a faithful, pleasant 
are true to your post, you will oe the reward of a | manner: and then instead of those abrupt transi- 
clear conscience, you will be enabled to say as that | tions—as from the spelling book to the English 
old Peruvian did: “I have stored in heaven the | Reader—the next truths in natural order have been 

Bear in mind, 





riches which repay good actions here ;” and in after | introduced to the mind of the pupil. 


years those children that you have instructed, will 
rise up and call you blessed. 

I regard the ‘Teachers’ Association as one of the 
most laudable enterprises in which we can be en- 
gaged, and I trust that you, fellow-citizens and 
teachers, will not allow it to decline for want of 
your encouragement and support, but that you will 
be prompt in your attendance, and persevering in 
your endeavors to elevate the standard of education 
in our country, and thus accomplish the noble des- 
tiny which heaven and yourselves have pointed out 
for you: Become a nucleus around which shall 
gather the virtuous and the wise through all coming 
time. And finally, when we shall have done with 
the things of earth; when we shall have held our 
last Association here, may we each and all of us be 

ermitted to reassemble in that happier and better 
and, the boundaries of which lie far beyond the cy- 
cles of time. 





sao 


COMMON SCHOOL PROGRESS. 


[Extracts from an address delivered before the teachers of | 
Sandusky, June 18, 1864, by M. F. Cowperry, Esq. ] 

Many of you can remember when common schools 
stood very low in public estimation. Though for a 
long time the only reliance of the mass of the people 
for the instruction of their children, yet their aims | 
iy very low, and their actual results often lower 
still. 

Taught in rented tenements or unsightly struc- 
tures, there was little to command respect for the 
common school, either in its pretensions or realities. | 
The suggestion that young men might be educated 
in these schools for business or for the public ser- 
vice of the country, would have been received with 
ridicule, and a proposition to erect a Public School 
building at an expense of thirty or forty thousand 
dollars, would have been regarded with amazement. 

A very great change has occurred in the public 
mind on this subject. Men think of the Common | 
Free School with respect. They act and vote as if 
they truly respected it. In spite of old prejudices, 
and even after former hostilities to them, sons and | 
daughters are sent to these schools, from the strong | 
conviction that they are the very best institutions | 
the country affords for a preparation for the active | 
duties of life. It is the pride, too, of many cities, to 
point to their commodious and elegant school edifi- 
ces, aS an index of the estimation in which the | 
schools themselves are held. 

What has produced this change of. opinion? | 
Generally and popularly, it is said, the schools are | 
better, the elements of science are more thoroughly | 
taught, the list of studies is greatly extended, and | 
all instruction is much more thoroughly and system- | 
atically given than formerly. All this is true and | 
well enough as a general answer to the question | 





introduced, handsomely and politely ¢ntroduced, 
instead of being obtruded, as in the case of requir- 
ing a study and comprehension of lessons in written 


| arithmetic, without the preparatory training in men- 


tal arithmetic, or even a knowledge of the multipli- 
cation table. 

Gradation in all our schools, gradation in all our 
school books, but, especially gradation in all our 
daily instruction, has given us the splendid results 
we now witness in the school training of the coun- 
try. The adaptation of instruction to age and capa- 
city, I offer you then, fellow-teachers, as a cardinal 
principle in the work of instruction. 

You readily perceive what it has done in the past. 
Trust it in the future, and for the whole of your fu- 
ture as teachers. Its efficiency is not yet exhausted. 
Its power to bless children and clothe the teacher 
with unfading honors is, indeed, yet developed only 
in the smallest measure. See how simple, how ca 
pable of comprehension by the young teacher, how 
susceptible of unlimited application and indefinite 
expansion in the hands of an experienced one, is 
this simple maxim. If a child can compreliend the 
simplest elements of numbers at six or seven years, 
without painful effort, give it that instruction. Give 
it then. Why wait longer? If it can learn to read, 
to write, or to draw, at that early period, let it have 
the instruction then. Why wait longer? If it can 


| so early begin to comprehend the greatness, the 
| goodness and the wisdom of the Creator, in 


the won- 
ders of the world around us, let it have this instrue- 
tion then ; let it have this knowledge in manner and 
measure, if possible, to the entire limit of its ca- 
pacity. Why wait longer? If its senses and sensi- 
bilities can, at that early period, be brought under 
intelligent and wholesome subjection to the great 
law of love and daty, oh leave it not till later 
to gain this priceless instruction. 


years 
’ 


You see what a boundless, what an attractive field 
this opens to the true teacher. ‘The study of the 
child’s capacity to comprehend, and then the skil- 
ful, the unwearied industry to gratify, to fill that ca- 
pacity,—this is the field for invention and discovery 
in education. Hitherto we have relied upon wha 


we have found in our text-books for most of this 
work. We have taken it for granted that the child’s 
appetite was all satiated, its wonderful powers ex- 
ceedingly well developed, when the subjects in our 
text-books were exhausted. Said Lord Bacon: “ 
take all knowledge for my province.” Let the 
teacler who would rise above mere formality and 
tradition in his work, adopt the same maxim. 

We want the philosophy, the knowledge of Ba 
con, with all which has since been added, for the 
purpose of instructing every child. Every teacher 
needs it for the work of every day. Who can tell 
how much a little child can comprehend, when the 


proposed. It is not, however, sufficiently explicit | wonders of creation are presented in simple form, in 
and satisfactory, or should not be, to a company of | gentle, loving words to its understanding? Who 
practical teachers. More professionally and tech- | can estimate the power of the teacher to unfold to 
nically, it should be stated that children, more than | the capacities of a pupil the stores of even human 
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wisdom ever at command? Whocan tell how much | 
every child loses by not having such instructions ? | 
Do you meet, fellow-teachers, a more sorrowful | 
sight in the school room, than a boy or girl of fif- 

teen, at work at the multiplication table, or pain- 

fally spelling out the words in the first reader? 

You think of the waste of time and power. of posi- | 
tive enjoyment utterly lost, of self-respect forfeited, 
of social position degraded, and of hopes of success 
and usefulness in life made dim and shadowy, when 
such pupils are brought to you for instruction. 

You think in such cases of the cruelty of | 
the parents, or the cruelty of the circumstan- | 
ces, that could gompel or permit such precious | 
years to pass unimproved. May it not be true that 
superior beings observe the precious years of child- 
hood wasted away while we are giving it, even un- 
der our best tuition, so scanty an allowance of that 
knowledge thatis entirely within its comprehension. 

While these suggestions, I hope, will help to make 
clear to you the statement that we have better | 
schools because we have better adaptation of in- | 
stucton to age and capacity, that we have more 
thoroughness in our teaching because of this more 
rational method of doing our work, and that we have 
a more extended course of study because we are 
now able to have it, they will, I trust, tend to a) 
more just appreciation of the department of Pri- | 
mary Instruction in our School System. I wish I 
had the leisure and the ability to bring this bearing 
of my proposition more distinctly and convincingly | 
before you. 

Though a topic barren of interest, even to teach- 
ers, 1 cannot, on this ocasion, omit some remarks on 
the subject of school discipline. And I say first, | 
that I recur with deep unfeigned sorrow to the days | 
aod months of my past school life, frittered away, 
seemingly, on this part of my labor. Not that I 
have often, if ever, done more than seemed to be, ‘ 
at the time, a matter of pressing necessity.-but I ex- | 
ceedingly regret the necessity. With fields of la- 
bor just in sight in departments of instruction, 
abounding in attractions and delight, it has often 
seemed singularly trying to have the energies of a 
day and of successive days given to providing pen- 
alties and restraints for wrong doing, or for fortify- 
ing against itsrecurrence. And what has been trae 
of my labors, has been emphatically so,I believe, 
of yours. Not thatI suppose our schools are 
worse than other schools. or our labers essen- | 
tially unlike the labors of other teachers. Still | 
it is a sad thought, as we refer to the past, that 
teachers have spent, perhaps,%eighty per cent. of 
their energies in sustaining discipline, with but 
twenty left for instruction and progress. Onght 
this to be so? Must it be'so in the future as in the 
past? Musttime and health always be so sacrificed’ 
and must the true teacher always be kept from the 
land of promise, by the ever-recurring cases of disci- 
pline of each day and hour? I believe not. I feel 
confident there is a remedy. Not that offences 
may never come, but that the burdens of discipline 
may be greatly lightened, if not quite unfelt. 

You may remember that about four years since, 
we endeavored to adopt, as a standard of school 
room order, that pupils mast not expect ever to be 
reproved by the teacher. Although this has notin 
all schools and by all teachers, been persistently 
carried out, yet so mnch has been done, and done 
so wellby some teachers, in holding fast to this 
maxim, that I feel confident that there is in the 
measure great significance and ground for hope. It 
is of course’ a slow and toilsome process to bring a 
school to this standard. The whole current of sen- | 
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timent within and without the school room, may 
threaten to overthrow it, and weariness and want of 
all sympathy and appreciation,will often discourage 
the teacher in the straggle for an ideal, which few 
but teachers can fully comprehend. Still, let it be 
borne in mind, that few undertakings that are not 
completely succesful, are yet so thoroughly success- 
fnl as far as they go, as efforts to reach this stan- 
dard for daily school room order. Every partial 
success even is prolific of excellent results. Besides 
the positive and more obvious advantages in the 
labors of the school room .the far-reaching tenden- 
cies of this maxim upon the formation of character, 
cannot be over-estimated. 

I respectfully commend to you this maxim then, 
as one, demonstrated to some extent in our past 
experience, to be of great value—so grcat that it 
should be adopted and adhered to under all discour- 
agements, and byevery teacher. The single school, 
or the system of schools that reaches and lives by 
this standard of discipline, cannot fail to be an un- 
speakable blessing to community. 

From the many topics on which I thought to speak 
this morning, 1 will select but one ether, and that, 
seeming to me too important to be passed without, 
at least, a word of reference. 

Teachers, | know no surer index of a poor teach- 


er, ot a poor school, or a poor system of schools, 


than to see the teacher ashamed of his or her 
calling, or to see teachers indifferent even to profes- 
si nal standing and professiona! honor. 

I do not propose here to commend exclusiveness, 


|or the assumption of any superior dignity, or the 


setting up of any claim to anybody’s particular con- 
sideration, but 1 feel confident that both yourselves 
and the public will be all the better for your con- 
stant maintenance of a noble, independent, profess- 
ional character. And this can only be done, first, 
by cultivating a sincere and profound respect for 
the duties of instruction, a respect ever increasing 
in strength as your labors go on; and next, by fre- 
quent personal interview and discussions, to se- 
cure all the sympathy, gain all the knowledge and 
strengthen all your purposes, so essential to the 
successful daily prosecution of those labor. It will 
imply also constant reading of a professional char- 
acter. I do not mean that you are expected to read 
all that any body and everybody may chance to 
write upon educational topics, but always to read 
all that seems to have any promise of benefit in it. 
* * * * » * * 

It must not, however, be understood that, in these 
expressions of gratitude, 1am ivtimating that the 
popular sentiment here, is what it should be in rela- 
tion to our schools, or indeed, greatly in advance of 
other cities. I grieve to say, that I believe it is 
not. I should rétire from my labors here with much 
greater joy, ifit were better. I wish that something 
of the sensitiveness of the gold market, or the grain 
market, could be transferred to the educational in- 
terests of the city; that the value of the daily pre- 
cious primary instruction in our schools, should be 
demanded as frequently and as eagerly, as the 
value of the precvous metals, and that the prospect 
of an increased demand for better instruction for 
children, was as mucha subject of general conver- 
sation as the prospect of a demand for more of our 
bread-grains in Europe. But this day, fellow-teach- 
ers, is neither for you nor me tosee. Still, there 


is great consolation in the reflection that our free 
schools are to-day firmly fixed in the hearts of the 
people, and that they will never permit them to he 
utterly overthrown, or even seriously disturbed by 
any causes within their power to control. 
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